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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CATHOLIC CHIL- 
DREN ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN TOLEDO 


EPISCOPAL LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To the Reverend Pastors and Clergy of the Diocese of Toledo: 

The teaching office of the ministers of Christ’s Church has 
always been regarded as a primary and essential responsibility. 
Christ’s last commandment before leaving this earth imposed 
solemnly this obligation upon the Apostles and their Successors, 
“Going therefore teach ye all nations.” (Matthew 28:19.) The 
Liturgy of the Consecration of a Bishop and the Ordination of 
a priest further emphasize this sacred duty. “Accipe Evangelium 
et Vade, praedico populo tibi commisso.” (Pontif. Ron. Cons. 
Ep.) 

In the ceremony of the ordination of a priest, the candidate 
is reminded that he shares in the teaching office of the Bishop 
and that he must strive to assist him even as the seventy men of 
Israel helped Moses or the seventy-two Disciples appointed by 
Christ helped the twelve Apostles. 

The duty of exercising the magisterial office as set forth in the 
Scriptures is made even more clear and specific in the Canons 
of the Church. Not only is the priest proclaimed to be the 
official teacher of the Church, but parents are obligated to assist 
the Ministers of the Church in order that they may effectively 
exercise their office in behalf of Catholic youth. Canons 1113, 
1335, 1372, 1373, 1374 set forth these duties which are incumbent 
both upon pastors as also upon parents. The Church has the 
authority and the Divine Commission to teach, but parents have 
a corresponding responsibility of sending their children to be 
taught. 

From the earliest history of the American Church this duty 
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of instructing Catholic youth in the doctrine of religion has been 
fully recognized. The first pastoral letter issued by Bishop 
Carroll of Baltimore gives immediate attention to this subject as 
a primary consideration in the development of the infant Church 
in America. “I have considered,” he writes “the virtuous and 
Christian instruction of youth as a principal pastoral solicitude.” 
(Bishop Carroll’s pastoral letter of 1792.) Every one of the 
Plenary Councils of Baltimore has given particular instruction 
indicating the manner and method in which this responsibility 
shall be satisfied. Two full chapters are devoted to a considera- 
tion of this subject under title six in the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore. Not only is the necessity of Catholic schools set 
forth but their establishment is rigorously decreed. Moreover a 
special instruction is issued by the Council to the Bishops of the 
United States regarding the subject of the “public school,” and 
the conditions under which attendance thereat may be tolerated 
in the event that a Catholic school cannot be established in a 
particular parish. 

Only recently, on the occasion of his Sacerdotal Jubilee, our 
Holy Father Pius XI returned once more to this all-important 
subject and exhorts the Bishops of the world to make adequate 
provision for the exercise of their apostolic mission of teaching 
the truths of religion to all the faithful, but particularly to 
Catholic youth. He exhorts likewise the parents to realize their 
own grave responsibility in this matter. “For the love of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” he writes, “we implore pastors of souls 
by every means in their power, by instruction and catechisms, by 
word of mouth and written articles widely distributed, to warn 
Christian parents of grave obligations,” 

Fully conscious of the weight of this responsibility resting upon 
us as Ordinary of this diocese, as also upon the Clergy who are 
charged with the care of souls as helpers to the Bishop, we 
desire to give attention to our immediate problem in the Diocese 
of Toledo. 

There are in the Diocese of Toledo seventeen parishes with 
resident pastors and twenty-three mission churches, making forty 
in all which do not enjoy the benefit of a Catholic school. It is 
conservatively estimated that there are 7,000 children attending 
public grade schools and an additional 3,500 students who are 
pursuing their studies at public high schools. In consequence 
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there are more than 10,000 children in the Diocese of Toledo who 
are not receiving the benefit of religious instruction in an organ- 
ized Catholic school. It is for this group that we wish to provide 
better facilities and with this thought in mind we recently 
appointed the Reverend Hilary Weger as Assistant to the Super- 
intendent of Schools in order to prepare a well-studied plan of 
religious instruction for the entire diocese. This plan, which is 
the result of careful inquiry into the practice of other dioceses, 
and which has had the mature consideration of our Superinten- 
dent of Schools and of many pastors of the diocese, has been 
forwarded to you, and we hereby establish it as the approved 
plan of religious instruction to be followed faithfully in all par- 
ishes and mission churches of this diocese. 

Your attention is called to the fact that there are three distinct 
objectives to be attained. The first is to organize the work of 
religious instruction in all parishes where there is as yet no 
Catholic school. The second is to establish vacation schools 
both in those parishes which have not as yet established a 
Catholic school, as also in those parishes that have a school of 
their own but where a considerable number of children cannot 
or do not attend because of distance, inadequate capacity or sin- 
ful neglect of the parents. The third objective involves the 
plan of ultimately conducting classes in religious instruction 
during the school year, even where a parochial school exists. 
The adoption of this plan involves a difficult problem which must 
be approached with prudence but which cannot be neglected 
merely because it involves difficult questions of policy. The 
first part of the general plan is to be put into effect immediately. 
The second and the third objectives will be inaugurated within 
the near future. 

The attention of pastors is directed to the fact that the plan 
as presented contains suggestions, recommendations and direc- 
tions. You will therefore carefully distinguish between what is 
mandatory and what is optional in order that the former may be 
universally and faithfully observed. Your generous and whole- 
hearted cooperation is absolutely necessary for a successful real- 
ization of the plan, and this we urge upon you and upon all 
Catholic parents with the utmost solicitude. 

The grave responsibility rests upon all parents to provide for 
their children a religious training, adequate to the circumstances 
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and conditions under which their lives must be lived. This is 
one of the major duties imposed by the Fourth Commandment 
of God, and no parent can in consequence absolve himself of 
this serious obligation except by conforming with the specified 
requirements of the Church. Let no parents delude themselves 
into thinking that they have satisfied their responsibility in this 
matter by giving merely an elementary education in religion to 
their children, whilst at the same time they permit them to 
pursue higher studies in secular branches of knowledge. Reli- 
gious training must keep pace with secular training or the whole 
development of the child is thrown out of balance. No one can 
reasonably expect to cope with the problems, the difficulties, the 
temptations which arise within the field of higher education if he 
is equipped merely with rudimentary religious knowledge. Hence, 
parents whose sons and daughters are not attending Catholic 
high schools have a clear and solemn duty of sending their chil- 
dren to religious instruction classes, organized in each of the 
parishes of the diocese. Parents must keep in mind that a grade 
school education in religion will not solve satisfactorily the 
problems which are encountered on a high school or college level. 
In view of these needs and in view of the responsibility resting 
upon us both in the law of God, as also in the specific law of the 
Church, we decree that in every parish of this diocese which 
has not as yet a Catholic school, there be established organized 
classes in religion in accordance with the plan here submitted. 
We further declare that any parent who knowingly and wil- 
fully refuses to send his or her children to these religious instruc- 
tion classes is guilty of grave disobedience and serious neglect 
of duty; and we decree this sin to be a reserved case of con- 
science subject solely to the absolving power of the respective 
pastor in each instance, or to the Ordinary of the Diocese of 
Toledo. 
We decree that in every parish of this diocese there be estab- 
lished religious instruction classes for such students as do not 
attend Catholic high schools. Such students therefore as attend 
public high schools are obligated in conscience to attend these 
classes in religious instruction, and similarly the parents are 
charged before God with the responsibility of urging and enforc- 
ing this obligation so that there may be regular attendance and 
diligent cooperation with the pastors of the respective parishes. 
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The plan submitted to you herewith is to go into effect imme- 
diately upon receipt of this letter. You will therefore forward 
at once to the office of the Superintendent of Schools a census of 
all the children who are required by these enactments to be en- 
rolled in the specified classes. 

Further instructions in the carrying out of the program will be 
sent to you from time to time by those in charge of the admin- 
istration of our Catholic schools. 

Praying for God’s blessing upon this work so vitally necessary 
for the continuation and the building up of the Faith of our 
children and our Catholic youth, we remain 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
Karu J. Aurer, 
Bishop of Toledo. 


PLANS FOR THE DIOCESE OF TOLEDO 


(Outlined by Rev. Hilary R. Weger, Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Religious Education) 


SecTIon 1 
DEFINITION OF AIMS AND PURPOSE 


These plans are intended to assist the pastors in providing a 
course of religious instruction for all the children in the diocese 
who for one reason or another either cannot or do not attend a 
Catholic school. It is planned to organize the work at once in 
parishes which have no Catholic schools. As soon as circum- 
stances permit the organization will be extended to all parishes 
of the diocese. Parishes already conducting or contemplating 
courses for public’ school children are urged to continue with their 
plans. It would be advisable to adapt their program to the text- 
books and courses of study proposed in this outline. The course 
is proposed both for the children who are already receiving in- 
structions and for those who are not, with the hope that the in- 
structions uniformly graded will improve the good work that 
has been accomplished in the past, and that the plans for or- 
ganizing the work will bring into the classes from year to year 
an increasingly larger number of children who have been de- 
prived of instructions because of parental neglect. 

The present outline is intended for use during the school year. 
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It is desirable to supplement the work taken during the year by 
a well-organized vacation school. Vacation schools have been 
conducted with marked success in many dioceses, as well as in 
many parishes in our own diocese. Plans for the vacation school 
will be sent out later in the year. 

It is essential that the plans for this work be made with a view 
to permanency and effectiveness. The first aim, therefore, is to 
lay the foundation for a systematic organization which, while 
placing and keeping the responsibility with the proper authori- 
ties, will answer in the best possible manner the needs in every 
section and locality of the diocese. 

Such organization, to be permanent, should rest on a system- 
atic basis definitely determined from the start, and it should at 
the same time provide for sufficient expansion and adaptability 
within its own scope to deal effectively with problems that are 
variable both in place and in time. There are the cities and 
the rural districts, the larger and the smaller communities, the 
parishes with a Catholic school and those without, all presenting 
their specific needs and peculiar difficulties. 

The plan hereby submitted provides that the Most Reverend 
Bishop has supervision of the entire program through the office 
of the superintendent of schools, while the pastors retain full 
responsibility in the matter locally. The enlistment of other 
agencies as aids, either from the start or in the course of time, 
is contemplated in the plan as an excellent means of promoting 
the program of Catholic Action as well as assisting in this speci- 
fic work. 


Section 2 
CLASSES FOR THE CHILDREN 


1. Instruction Groups: It is suggested that all parishes observe 
the following grouping of the children for instruction purposes. 
The subject matter assignments and textbooks are based on this 
arrangement of classes. 

Class 1. First Communion Class, usually grades 1, 2, and 3. 
Class 2. Primary Class, grades 3, 4, and 5. 
Class 3. Intermediate Class, grades 6, 7, and 8. 
Class 4. Advanced Class, grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
2. Subdivision of Instruction Groups: Separate classes should 
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be conducted for each of the four groups mentioned above. When 
the number of children warrant it, and a sufficient number of 
teachers are available, these groups may be subdivided into 
smaller units. 

3. Time for Holding Classes: The most convenient time for 
holding the classes is Saturday or Sunday, for on these days the 
children are free to attend and teachers are more readily avail- 
able. Mid-week classes after school hours have met with suc- 
cess in some places. 

In regard to pupils who attend the public high school, an 
evening class should prove successful, provided arrangements 
can be made for holding this class on an evening on which no 
school activities occur. One pastor is known to have arranged 
with the school authorities that the one evening each week 
designated for the instruction of the Catholic pupils would be 
kept free from school activities. 

A more satisfactory plan would be to arrange with the public 
school authorities to hold the Religion classes during school 
hours. To attempt such arrangements would be impractical un- 
less the required number of teachers were readily available dur- 
ing school hours. This might necessitate abandoning the “paro- 
chial unit” plan in favor of the “instruction center” plan. This 
would be true in the cities and in many of the rural communities 
where the children of the same parish attend different schools. 
In smaller school districts, where the priests conduct the re- 
ligion classes, it should be rather easy for the school authorities 
to provide a class period for religious instruction. These classes 
may be conducted in the school itself, or in an adjacent hall or 
Catholic church or rectory. 

When the public school curriculum provides for religion classes 
according to the above plan, the names of absentees are usually 
reported to the school principal and the results of class work 
marked on the school report cards. 

In places where all the children attend the same public school 
in the neighborhood of the church, instructions might be given 
immediately after Mass and before the opening of school. All 
such matters, however, must be determined by local circum- 
stances. 

4. Number of Classes Each Week: The aim should be to have 
two classes each week for both elementary school and high 
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school pupils. However, the impossibility of this in many places 
is recognized. Some pastors have come to the conclusion that it 
is better to have a good attendance once a week than a poor 
attendance twice a week. The number of classes, as well as the 
time for holding them, will depend largely upon local circum- 
stances. Whatever plan is followed, those in charge of the 
classes should see that the children cover the matter assigned in 
this outline for each six-week period. 

5. Length of Class Periods: Here again it is quite impossible 
to expect absolute uniformity, though an approach to a definite 
standard should not be difficult. It is recommended that the 
elementary school children be given an hour of actual instruc- 
tion each week, the hour being divided into two thirty-minute 
periods with an intermission of ten or fifteen minutes devoted to 
drill in prayers, organized singing, play, or any activity that 
produces relaxation. In the primary and intermediate classes, 
Catechism should be taught in the first thirty-minute period and 
Bible History in the second. 

For the high school pupils a minimum standard of forty-five 
minutes actual class work should not be difficult to maintain. 
Less formality in the conduct of high school classes and the en- 
couragement of class discussion under the direction of the 
teacher are excellent means of making the classes attractive and 
sustaining the interest of the pupils. 


Section 3 
TEACHERS 


1. Selection of Teachers: The teachers by preference are the 
priests and Sisters. Where Sisters are available and their trans- 
portation is possible, the instruction of the children should be 
placed in their charge. The local priest, however, should supple- 
ment the work of the Sisters the same as he does in the parochial 
schools. This is particularly important in preparing the children 
for First Holy Communion and Confirmation. It is desirable 
also that the priests take complete charge of the high school 
classes, at least the junior and senior years. 

In places where Sisters are not available or where there is not 
a sufficient number of Sisters to conduct all the classes, it will be 
necessary for the pastor to enlist the aid of lay teachers. 
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It is recommended that the lay teachers be enlisted from 
among the Catholic teachers in the Catholic and public schools 
and from Catholic college graduates. The enlistment of high 
school graduates of merit will be considered. 

2. Certification of Teachers: A list of the prospective lay 
teachers for the coming year, together with information as to 
their previous training, experience and other qualifications, shall 
be sent to the Superintendent’s Office during the month of Sep- 
tember and submitted for approval to the Diocesan Commission 
of Teachers’ Examinations. The Diocesan Commission of 
Teachers’ Examinations will issue the certificates of approval 
authorizing the teaching of Religion in the diocese for one year. 
This certification is required in order to comply with the decree 
of the Holy Father and the Council of Baltimore. 

The certificates for teaching the primary, intermediate, and 
advanced classes, as provided in the plan for the teacher train- 
ing course, will be issued each year by the Diocesan Commission 
of Teachers’ Examinations. Later in the year the commission 
expects to publish requirements to be complied with by prospec- 
tive teachers of Religion. 

3. Cost of Teachers: It is recommended that lay teachers re- 
ceive some remuneration, however small, from the parishes 
which they serve. The expenses of their transportation and of 
providing class materials for them will also be borne by the 
individual parishes and missions, as it has in the past wherever 
teachers have been brought in from elsewhere. 

As for the Sisters from neighboring parishes who come to teach 
on Saturdays or Sundays, not only should transportation be pro- 
vided for them, but the pastors whom they are assisting should 
offer, if at all possible, remuneration commensurate with the 
means of the parish or mission that is served. 

4. Transportation of Teachers and Pupils: The problem of 
transporting teachers and pupils who have to travel a consider- 
able distance to the instruction classes is primarily a local prob- 
lem to be dealt with by individual pastors. The parish branch 
of the Diocesan Council of Catholic Women, or any other parish 
organization, or individual workers, might be enlisted for this 
service. The superintendent will be ready to assist any of the 
pastors in trying to solve the problem of transportation. 

5. Appointment of Sisters: It is suggested that arrangements 
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for the appointment of Sisters from a neighboring parish for 
teaching religion be made with the Mother Superior of the Com- 
munity. These arrangements with the Superior may be made 
either by the pastor directly or through the Superintendent’s 
Office. 


SecTIoN 4 
ORGANIZATION AND RECORDS 


1. Organization: (a) Census: Each pastor shall make a com- 
plete census of all Catholic children attending the public schools. 
This complete census should be taken up in every parish and 
mission. The census should include the pupil’s age, the grade in 
which he is enrolled in school, and such other information as 
the pastor thinks necessary. 

As soon as the census has been completed the pupils should 
be assigned to classes conforming to the division of the classes 
outlined in Section 2, Paragraph 1, and the names entered on 
Form No. 201, using a separate sheet for each class. As soon as 
these class lists are completed, copies should be forwarded at 
once to the Superintendent’s Office, addressed to Reverend Hil- 
ary Weger, Assistant Superintendent, 58 Mettler Street, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

(b) Examinations: Examination questions will be sent to 
every parish, conducting instruction classes. The class lists will 
be forwarded to the parish with the examination questions for 
the purpose of entering grades. As soon as the grades have been 
entered on the lists, the lists shall be returned to the Superin- 
tendent’s Office. 

(c) Instruction Centers: The parish is the natural unit for 
instruction classes but should it become advisable on evidence 
obtained from the pastors of any considerable section, the parish 
unit plan may be substituted by instruction centers. The in- 
struction centers, in that event, are to be conducted the same 
as the parish units, except that they will come under more 
direct supervision of the superintendent, the pastors cooperat- 
ing. The instruction centers will, moreover, prove valuable for 
experimental purposes. In the absence of a census, the names 
and addresses of the children might be procured from the public 
schools of the district. 
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2. Records: The following report blanks and forms will be 
used in connection with this work: 

Form 201. List of Children. These sheets will be sent to each 
parish and mission. After the census, the names of all pupils 
should be listed according to classes. These lists should be 
sent at once to the Superintendent’s Office. These lists will be 
returned to the pastors at the end of each six-week period, for 
the purpose of entering the pupils’ grades. 

Form 202. Combination Report and Promotion Card: The 
instruction term for the year will be divided into two semesters, 
and each semester into three periods of six weeks. At the last 
class of each six-week period a uniform test will be given, and 
at the following class the pastors will distribute the report cards, 
to be taken home by the pupils for the signature of parent or 
guardian and returned to the teacher at the next class. The 
portion of the card reserved for the promotion notice will be 
signed by the pastor at the end of the year. This card is to be 
presented by the pupil at the first instruction class the following 
September, whether or not the pupil remains in the same parish. 

Form 203. Teacher’s Qualification Blank: Each prospective 
teacher is required to fill out a record sheet, showing previous 
training and qualifications. These reports will be submitted to 
the Diocesan Commission of Teachers’ Examinations as the basis 
for granting teaching permits or certificates. | 

Form 204. Class Record Booklets: Class record booklets will 
be provided by the Superintendent’s Office. All teachers, both 
religious and lay teachers, should be provided with class record 
booklets. In the booklets the teachers will keep a record of 
attendance, class recitation and examination grades. 

Form 205. Report to the Chancery Office: Early in Novem- 
ber of each year, that is, as soon as the records can be com- 
pleted after the first six weeks instruction, the Superintendent’s 
Office will forward a complete statistical record to the Chancery 
Office. This will contain complete summary information of the 
census returns, classes, religious and lay teachers, and other data, 
listed in columns behind the name of each parish and mission of 
the diocese, for the purpose of comparative study each year and 
from year to year. 
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Section 5 
SUBJECT MATTER FOR THE YEAR 1932-33 


Class 1. First Communion Class. 
Catechism: For First Communicants by the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools (McVey). 


First SEMESTER—September, 1932 to January 29, 1933. 
First Six Weeks—September to October 30, 1932. 
Lessons 1 to 3 inclusive: God, The Creation, Sin. 
Prayers to be learned: Our Father, Hail Mary, Glory. 
Second Six Weeks—October 31 to December 11, 1932. 
Lessons 4 to 6 inclusive: The Redeemer, The Passion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension, The Descent of the Holy 
Ghost and the Church. 
Prayer to be learned: Apostles’ Creed. 
Third Six Weeks—December 12, 1932 to January 29, 1933. 
Lessons 7 to 9 inclusive: The Commandments, Grace and 
the Sacraments, Baptism and Confirmation. 
Prayers to be learned: Acts of Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Seconp Semester—January 30 to May 28, 1933. 
Fourth Six Weeks—January 30 to March 12, 1933. 
Lessons 10 and 11: The Holy Eucharist, Holy Communion. 
Prayer to be learned: Act of Contrition. 
Fifth Sic Weeks—March 13 to April, 23, 1933. 
Lessons 12 to 14 inclusive: Penance, Contrition, Prayer. 
Prayers to be learned: Prayer to Guardian Angel, Meal 
Prayers. 
Sizth Six Weeks—April 24 to May 28, 1933. 
Review: Commandments, Sin, Communion, Confession 
(practical), Act of Contrition, Prayers and Hymns for 
First Holy Communion. 


Note: (a) The tests are to be given at the last class in each 
six-week period, and they will cover only the matter for the 
six weeks just completed. 

(b) In the smaller parishes and missions, where First Com- 
munion is not given every year, the above matter can be covered 
profitably a second time. 

(c) The test questions will serve as a guide to examining 
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orally those children who are unable to read or write. These 
children, however, should have a catechism in order that their 
parents may be able to assist them in preparing their lessons. 


Class 2. Primary Class (Grades 3, 4, and 5). 
Catechism: Baltimore No. 1. 
Bible History: “The Bible Story,” Johnson-Hannan-Sr. 
Dominica. 


First SEMESTER—September, 1932 to January 29, 1933. 
First Six Weeks—September to October 30, 1932. 
Catechism, lessons 1 and 2: End of Man, God and His 
Perfections. 

Bible, lessons 1 and 2: Creation, Our First Parents and their 
Children. 

Prayer review: Apostles’ Creed. 

Second Six Weeks—October 31 to December 11, 1932. 

Catechism, lessons 3 and 4: Unity and Trinity of God, The 
Angels and First Parents. 

Bible, lesson 3: The Man Whom God Spared (Noe). 

Prayer review: Acts of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

Third Six Weeks—December 12, 1932 to January 29, 1933. 
Catechism, lessons 5 and 6: Sin, Incarnation, Redemption. 
Bible, lesson 4: The Father of Many Nations (Abraham). 
Prayer review: Guardian Angel, Meal Prayers. 


Seconp SeMEsTER—January 30 to May 28, 1933. 
Fourth Six Weeks—January 30, to March 12, 1933. 
Catechism, lessons 7 and 8: Our-Lord’s Passion, Death, Res- 
urrection, and Ascension, The Holy Ghost and the De- 
scent Upon the Apostles. 
Bible, lesson 5: The Two Brothers (Esau and Jacob). 
Prayer review: Act of Contrition. 
Fifth Six Weeks—March 13 to April 23, 1933. 
Catechism, lessons 9 and 10: Effects of Redemption, The 
Church. 
Bible, lesson 6: The Man Who Saved His People (Joseph). 
Prayer to be learned: The Angelus. 
Sixth Six Weeks—April 24 to May 28, 1933. 
Review: God the Father and Creation, First Parents and 
Sin, God the Son and Redemption, God the Holy Ghost, 
Grace, and the Church. 
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Note: The tests are to be given at the last class in each six 
weeks period, and they will cover only the matter for the six 
weeks just completed. 


Class 3. Intermediate Class (Grades 6, 7, and 8). 
Catechism: Baltimore No. 2. 
“A Bible History,” McDonald-Jackson. 
First SEMEsTER—September, 1932 to January 29, 1933. 
First Six Weeks—September to October 30, 1932. 

Catechism, lessons 1, 2: End of Man, God and His Perfec- 
tions. 

Bible, pages 1 to 31: Creation of World, Adam and Eve, 
Noe and the Ark, Abraham, Isaac and Rebecca, Esau and 
Jacob. 

Second Six Weeks—October 31 to December 11, 1932. 

Catechism, lessons 3 and 4: Unity and Trinity of God, 
Creation and Angels. 

Bible, pages 32 to 75: Twelve Sons of Jacob, Joseph, Re- 
union of Sons of Jacob, Job, The Child Moses, God 
Speaks to Moses, The Ten Plagues, Wandering in the 
Wilderness, The Ten Commandments. 

Third Six Weeks—December 12, 1932 to January 29, 1933. 

Catechism, lessons 5 and 6: Our First Parents and Their 
Fall, Sin and Its Kinds. 

Bible, pages 76 to 108: The Tabernacle and the Feasts, The 
Last Wanderings and Death of Moses, Israelites Enter 
Promised Land, The Judges, Gedeon, Samson, The Story 
of Ruth, Samuel the Last of the Judges. 

Seconp SeMESTER—January 30 to May 28, 1933. 
Fourth Six Weeks—January 30 to March 12, 1933. 

Catechism, lessons 7 and 8: Incarnation and Redemption, 
Passion, Death, Resurrection, and Ascension. 

Bible, pages 109 to 147: Saul the First King, David, Solo- 
mon, Division of Kingdom, Elias, Eliseus, Prophet Jonas. 

Fifth Six Weeks—March 13 to April 23, 1933. 

Catechism, lessons 9 and 10: Holy Ghost and Descent Upon 
Apostles, Effects of Redemption. 

Bible, pages 148 to 177: Tobias, Kingdom of Juda, Baby- 
lonian Captivity, Return of Jews to Palestine, Esther, 
Judith, Last Years Before Birth of Christ. 
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Sixth Six Weeks—April 24 to May 28, 1933. 

Catechism, lessons 11 and 12: The Church, Attributes and 
Marks of Church. 

Bible, pages 178 to 205: Annunciation, Birth of Baptist, 
Birth of Christ, Presentation, Adoration of Magi, Flight 
into Egypt, Finding in Temple, Years Preceding Public 
Ministry, First Disciples. 

Note: Tests will be given during the last weeks in each period, 
covering matter just completed. 


Class 4. Advanced Class (Grades 9, 10, 11, 12). 
Textbook: “Religion, Doctrine and Practice,” Cassilly. 


First SEMESTER—September, 1932 to January 29, 1933. 
First Six Weeks—September to October 30, 1932. 

Pages 1 to 21: Foundation Principles of a Christian Life: 
The Christian Ideal—Special Virtues (natural and 
supernatural), Christian Perfection (the Beatitudes and 
Self-denial). 

Second Six Weeks—October 31 to December 11, 1932. 

Pages 22 to 44: The State of Perfection; The Command- 
ments in General—God’s Law, Conscience, Binding 
Force of Commandments; Sin—Mortal Sin, Venial Sin, 
Temptation. 

Third Six Weeks—December 12, 1932 to January 29, 1933. 

Pages 45 to 59: The Two Great Commandments—The Love 
of God, Love of Our Neighbor, Christian Love of Self. 


Seconp SemesteR—January 30 to May 28, 1933. 
Fourth Six Weeks—January 30 to March 12, 1933. 

Pages 60 to 81: The First Commandment—What It Com- 
mands; Sins Against Faith, Hope, and Charity; Sins 
Against the Virtue of Religion, Sacrilege, Honor and In- 
vocation of the Saints; Sacred Images and Relics; The 
Second Commandment. 

Fifth Six Weeks—March 13 to April 23, 1933. 

Pages 81 to 96: The Third Commandment; The Fourth 
Commandment—Duties of Children, Duties of Parents, 
Duties of Other Superiors and Inferiors. 

Sixth Six Weeks—April 24 to May 28, 1933. 

Pages 97 to 119: The Fifth Commandment; The Sixth and 

Ninth Commandments; The Seventh and Tenth Com- 
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mandments—What They Forbid, Labor and Capital; The 
Eighth Commandment. 

Note: The tests are to be given at the last class in each six 
weeks period, and they will cover only the matter for the six 
weeks just completed. The tests will refer largely to funda- 
mental doctrines, allowing the teacher considerable freedom in 
development of the topics. 


SEcTION 6 
TEXTBOOKS FOR THE PUPILS 


The textbooks referred to as basic are the ones from which 
the subject-matter will be assigned and tests given. This does 
not exclude the use of other textbooks which pastors or teachers 
might prefer. The textbooks listed here have been received 
through the courtesy of the various publishers and found adapt- 
able to the present course. The prices are those quoted by the 
publishers. If the textbooks are sold to the children everywhere 
at retail prices, there will be no occasion for criticism by parents 
living in different parishes, and the profits that are realized will 
enable the pastors to provide for those children who cannot 
afford to pay. 

In case other textbooks than those listed as basic are used, 
it will be necessary for the sake of uniformity in grading and 
testing, to select from the textbooks in use the subject-matter 
assigned in the “course of study.” 

In the selection of textbooks the cost was given consideration. 
Supposing that a child purchases in twelve years all the text- 
books essential to the course, the total cost will barely exceed 
three dollars. Or supposing that a pastor who prefers the lecture 
method of instructing his high school pupils, should use the 
textbook merely for his own guidance and not require that 
pupils purchase one, the total pupil cost in the course of twelve 
years will amount to one dollar and fifty cents. : 


Class 1. First Communion Class, grades 1, 2, and 3, and all 
others who have not yet made their First Holy Communion. 
Basic Textbook: “Catechism of Christian Doctrine for First 
Communicants,” prepared by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools (John Joseph McVey, 1229 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 
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Other Textbooks: Catechism No. 2 (Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, 333 West Second Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia). Short and Simple Catechism, Father Kelly (Wm. 
H. Sadlier, 11 Park Place, New York). 

A Catechism of Christian Doctrine for First Holy Commun- 
ion, Father Duffy (The St. Raphael Publishing Co., 502 W. 
4lst Street, New York, N. Y.). 

Catechism for First Communicants (Frederick Pustet Co., 
Inc., 436 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio). 

Catechism, First Lessons, etc., Rev. Matthew Miller, C.P. 
(Pustet). 

Catechism No. 0, Kinkead (Benziger Bros., 429 Main Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio). 

Note: Any of the little catechisms may be sold for 5 or 10 
cents each, depending on whether the cost at wholesale is 
slightly less or more than 5 cents. 

Supplementary Readers: “Our First Communion,” Father 
Kelly (Benziger). 

“Religion Hour, Book One,” Hannan (Benziger). 

Should these two little books be desired, they will be found 
well printed, beautifully illustrated in colors, and suited to 
children of First Communion age. Price each, retail 32 
cents, wholesale 24 cents. 

Class 2. Primary Class, Grades 3, 4, and 6. 

Basic Textbooks: Baltimore Catechism, No. 1. 

“The Bible Story,” Johnson-Hannan-Sr. Dominica (Benziger 
Brothers, Retail 87 cents, wholesale 65 cents). 

Other Textbooks: Catechism No. 1, Kelly (Sadlier). 

Abridged Catechism, Deharbe (Pustet—cloth binding, $2.40 
doz., only price quoted). 

A Catechism of Christian Doctrine for Primary Grades, 
Duffy (St. Raphael Publishing Co.). 

Father Newman’s Catechism, Small Size (Bruce Publishing 
Co., 524-544 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis.—Cloth 
binding, 25 cents each, wholesale 20 per cent discount). 

Catechism No. 1, Kinkead (Benziger). 

Catechism No. 1 (Paulist Press, 401 West 59th Street, New 
York). 

“Bible Stories for Children,” Sister Anna Louise, S.S.J. 
(Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, 53 Park Place, New York— 
retail not quoted, wholesale 50 cents). 
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Note: The catechisms, except when otherwise stated, are 
bound in paper and sold at the usual small prices. 

Supplementary Reading: “Religion Hour, Book Two,” Han- 
nan (Benziger—retail 48 cents, wholesale 36 cents). 

“The Mass for Children,” Kelly (Benziger—retail 32 cents, 
wholesale 24 cents). 


Class 3. Intermediate Class, Grades 6, 7, and 8. 

Basic Textbooks: Baltimore Catechism No. 2 (Kenedy). 

Baltimore Catechism No. 2 (Paulist Press). 

“A Bible History” McDonald-Jackson (Row, Peterson and 
Co., 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, I1].—retail $1.04, whole- 
sale 78 cents. This book contains a compendium of Church 
History in simple and easy narration). 

Other Textbooks: Catechism No. 2, Kelly (Sadlier). 

Catechism No. 2 (Paulist Press). 

Catechism, Deharbe, New Edition (Pustet—cloth binding, 
$3.00 doz., only price quoted). 

Father Newman’s Catechism, Large Size (Bruce Publishing 
Co., retail 40 cents each, wholesale 20 per cent discount— 
cloth binding). 

“Bible and Church History,” Sister Anna Louise (Schwartz, 
Kirwin & Fauss—retail not quoted, wholesale 65 cents). 
“Bible and Church History,” Rev. Bro. Eugene, O.S.F. (Sad- 

lier—retail 70 cents, wholesale 20 per cent discount). 

Bible History with Compendium of Church History, Gilmour 
(Benziger—no price quoted). 

Supplementary Reading: “Our Sacraments,” Kelly (Benziger 
—retail 60 cents, wholesale 45 cents). 

“The Spiritual Way,” by Mother Bolton, in four brochures, 
stiff paper binding, together with Teacher’s Manual, re- 
ceived from World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago— 
no prices quoted—unique manner of presenting religious 
truth concretely; may be used in Primary and Intermediate 
classes, but not as regular textbook. 

Other Catechisms, such as Foerber, Jehlicka, etc., if used, 
should be of the level of the basic textbooks. The required 
textbooks were selected on the assumption that the children 
for whom they are intended may be considered generally on 
a lower level in religious knowledge than children who re- 
ceive instructions more frequently in the Catholic schools. 
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Class 4. Advanced Class, Grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

Basic Textbook: “Religion, Doctrine and Practice,” Father 
Cassilly, S.J. (Loyola University Press, 3441 N. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago—retail $1.60, wholesale $1.20). 

This text is intended for all four years of high school. The 
subject-matter will be so distributed that the teacher may 
from time to time emphasize special topics for development 
according to the needs of the class. Allowing for this, the 
tests will refer largely to fundamentals. 

Any large catechism will cover the matter presented in Father 
Cassilly’s Religion Book. This particular book was se- 
lected for several reasons. It is not only solid and well 
written, but complete and therefore economical. If some 
of the other good textbooks which have appeared in recent 
years were adopted, it would be necessary to purchase two 
books or more in order to complete the high school course. 

TEACHERS’ AIDS 

Model Lessons in Catechism, Series 1 and 2 (Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, 229 N. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia). These two little paper-bound books, about the size of 
the average catechism, may be used profitably in connection 
with any catechism. Good for teaching any grade, but especially 
good for First Communion and Primary Classes. Should be as 
inexpensive as the average catechism. 

Course of Study, Religion, First Grade (Diocesan School 
Board, 621 Guarantee Title Bldg., 815 Superior Ave., N. E., 
Cleveland). This brochure excellent for teaching lower grades, 
good also for the upper grades, containing an abundance of de- 
veloped lessons for the teacher. Price not quoted, but very 
likely not high, being paper-bound brochure. 

Teaching the Ten Commandments (Bruce Publishing Co.— 
50 cents each with discount of 20 per cent for three or more 
copies.) Very fine for upper grades and high school, featuring 
the presentation of cases (adapted casuistry) for class discussion 
and solution. 

“The Catholic Catechism,” Gasparri, latest complete state- 
ment of Catholic doctrine. One volume complete (for teacher) 
$1.60. Three smaller volumes in paper covers for class use at 
usual low prices (Kenedy.) 
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JESUS AND THE SOCIAL QUESTION 


The teaching of Jesus on the various social problems which 
make up the Social Question is decisive and full of affirmation. 
It is a comprehensive and unconditioned affirmation of all the 
values of life, no matter where one finds them, whether in heaven 
or on earth. In view of this all-embracing character of the 
teaching of Jesus on the social question, we will not enter into 
the details of His doctrine, but will confine ourselves to a survey 
of the social story of Jesus as a whole, and consider the general 
governing idea which lies plainly on the face of the Gospels and 
indicates the habitual attitude of mind of Jesus toward the 
problems of the social question. 

To this end, the Gospels supply an abundance of material. 
For the teaching of Jesus is the product of the public life of 
Jesus; it is part of the goods of redemption which His public 
ministry communicated to redemption-needing man. Hence His 
teaching is not that of a recluse or study-room scientist, who has 
retired from the world and from public notice. Jesus lived in 
the world of affairs, of social intimacies, problems and compan- 
ionships. The first act of His public ministry was to gather 
about Himself an intimate group of friends, through whose min- 
istry He intended to perpetuate His teaching. From the very 
beginning of His public ministry, He manifests an unaffected 
and equal sympathy for the joys and sorrows of social life, as is 
plainly evidenced in His attendance at the marriage feast of 
Cana. He is familiar with the various social types of the day, 
workingmen, fishermen, the good father, the evil father, the tax- 
gatherer, the religious bigot, the Pharisee, the nationalist, the 
leper, the palsied, the beggar, Romans, saints and sinners. Almost 
every social question known to His times was submitted in some 
form to Him, either to receive His judgment or to ensnare Him 
in His teaching. The integrity of the family, the relations of 
the rich and poor, the responsibilities of wealth, the problem of 
paying taxes, the question of patriotism, the rehabilitation of 
the needy—all these, which seem to be modern questions, receive 
from Jesus decisive judgment, so that it would seem to be an 
easy matter to get at the habitual attitude of mind of Jesus to 
the social question. 
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However, it is obvious to anyone who is at all familiar with 
the Gospel of Jesus, that it would be a mistake to make the 
attitude of mind of Jesus on the social question the fundamental 
governing idea of His ministry. For if there is one thing which 
the Gospels plainly show, it is that Jesus looked upon life as a 
whole. The mind of Jesus was primarily turned to life in its 
full unity and in the unity of its fullness, and not to one segment 
of it, as the social question necessarily is. The supreme concern 
of Jesus was, not social welfare and social reorganization of 
society, but the complete salvation of redemption-needing man 
in the totality of his life, in the fullness of his being. Hence 
Jesus was, first of all, a Saviour and not a reformer; He was not 
a social agitator with an untried plan, but the Redeemer deliver- 
ing the actual goods of redemption; He was not an idealist with 
a vision, but a realist with the means and power for renovating 
all human life. His mission and ministry were essentially reli- 
gious. He came to bind redemption-needing man to God in every 
department of life in the way in which the Father willed that this 
union be established. The focal governing idea of His ministry 
was not only to reveal the truth that God is our Father, but also 
to actually unite us with the Father by means of truth, grace and 
love. Hence the mind of Jesus on the social question always 
follows His attitude toward life as a whole. His is an attitude of 
spiritual redemption of all life, of which social reorganization is 
but one of many items. 

Now, then, we may ask, what is the fundamental governing 
idea of the life of Jesus? In reading the Gospels, we see that 
Jesus’ life and teaching are animated by a new motive and a 
new purpose. This motive and purpose form the woof and warp 
of Jesus’ attitude to all life, whether human or divine. This new 
motive and purpose focus His life and teaching, not on any 
human prerogatives of man, but on that which is of God, the 
Father, in man. Jesus sees in man the image of His Father. 
For this purpose was He sent by the Father, to reveal the Father 
to man. As ‘He says: “All things are delivered to me by the 
Father; and no one knoweth who the Son is but the Father; and 
who the Father is, but the Son and he to whom the Son will 
reveal Him.” This message is the absolute determinant of the 
teaching of Jesus. He says so Himself: “I do the will of Him 
Who sent me, so that I may perfect His work.” (Jn. 4, 34.) 
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And Who is the Father, Who forms the motive and purpose of 
Jesus’ life and teaching? Jesus’ concept of the Father rejected 
every notion of a God afar off, Who lets the world run itself. 
Jesus’ notion of the Father is that of the living God of revela- 
tion, Who is near to us, Who guides and guards us in every 
phase of life. His teaching constantly recalls the prophecies of 
the Old Testament; it sends our minds back to the authentic 
revelation, back to God Who spoke to the holy men of old; it 
sends our minds back to Jahve, the eternal Now, the Being Who 
has Being of Himself, Who made all things which have being, 
and Who watches over them all as their supreme Father. Hence 
Jesus says: “I cannot do anything of myself, but what I see the 
Father doing; for what things soever the Father doth, the Son 
also doth in like manner.” (Jn. 5, 19.) 

It is in this saying of Jesus, that we see the breadth and depth 
of the social view of Jesus. His mind views all things from the 
angle of the Father, Who is at work among the children of men. 
To catch a faint glimpse of the Father at work, we must search 
the Scriptures to see what the Father does. He makes the sun 
to rise on the good and bad, and raineth upon the just and un- 
just (Mat. 5, 45.) He clothes the lilies of the fields with their 
beauty and fragrance (Mat. 6,38). He feeds the ravens (Lk. 12, 
24); and not one sparrow falls to the ground without the will of 
the Father (Mat. 10, 29). And man is greater than all these; 
for the Father knoweth what man hath need of. 

For it is the Father Who created man, Who endowed man with 
life, Who gave man intelligence of mind and power of will, so 
that man could live reasonably among his fellows. It is the 
Father Who will demand an account of these talents (Mat 25, 
15). Hence man belongs to the Father as sheep do to a shepherd 
(Lk. 15). In the eyes of Jesus, then, man in his personal and 
social relations is a product of the will of the Father. In Jesus’ 
view, the Father controls the course of life of the individual man 
and the destinies of the world, the rise and decline of peoples 
to the last day; “but the day and hour no man knoweth, neither 
the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the Father” (Lk. 15, 16). 
To help men live the life which the Father wills them to live, 
the Father sends all great men, the prophets, St. John the Baptist, 
and finally, His Only Begotten Son. They lead men to the 
Father. 
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Jesus’ view of life and nature, therefore, links everything with 
the Father. He sees all life and being united with God. His atti- 
tude to life is therefore a positive one; it is supremely religious, 
that is, it considers all life and being bound with the Father. 
Hence, nature in all its aspects is no mere mechanical or chemical 
process for Jesus. Nature has a deeper meaning for Jesus. In 
mountain and valley, flower and bird, man and woman, family 
and society, in sickness and health, Jesus recognizes the hand of 
the living God, sees the will of the Father executing its designs. 
His contact with the world of being, with man, animal and in- 
animate being, is for Jesus contact with His Heavenly Father. 
Life for Jesus is a direct experience of the Father’ s wisdom, good- 
ness, beauty, power and love. 

Such is Jesus’ attitude toward life and nature. It is so real- 
istic, that it appears modern. In His speech, He ever turns to 
life and nature; and as a result, He speaks as no other man ever 
spoke; He speaks divinely simple. His parables are the fore- 
most classics of all ages. He enjoys the birds in the air; the 
sight of the harvest fields fills His heart with joy. With a lov- 
ing eye, He watches the children at play in the street. He 
recognizes the joy of a young mother, who forgets her labor 
in the birth of her child. He has a keen interest for the house- 
wife seeking the lost farthing. The smallest incident, which 
Jesus observes on the way of life, He picks up as a forget-me-not 
of the Father, and lets it speak to us of the Father with a thous- 
and tongues. 

This view of life forms the basis of Jesus’ attitude of mind to- 
ward all social life. Hence His utterances on social life are not 
the product of the idle fancy of a poet; nor of a modern prattler 
on social welfare. Social life for Jesus like all nature, is the will 
of God made evident to men. The manifestation of reason in 
the social order is according to Jesus’ viewpoint the will of the 
Father; maladjustment, disorganization and disintegration are 
for the most part man-made, because man does not look at life, 
as the Father wills man to look at life, and as Jesus, His Son, 
taught man to look upon life. 

As a result of seeing all life from the angle of the Father, 
Jesus’ attitude to social life puts the right value on man. His 
regard for man is the best example of social affection, which the 
human race has ever known. Jesus loves man, because the 
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Father has created man and bound man to Himself. He. sees 
man so bound to God, that man cannot accept the Father, unless 
he first accepts man. This viewpoint is the cornerstone of Jesus’ 
social teaching; for it forms the very foundation, on which His 
great social law, the Commandment of Charity, rests. It is true, 
that the Old Testament had the two commandments of charity. 
But Jesus was the first to link these two commandments together 
in the way, in which the Father willed that they should be 
coupled together. Jesus was the first to give them their right 
social interpretation and evaluation. In Jesus’ social view, the 
love of man is the love of God, when it is viewed from the angle 
of the Father. For Jesus there are not two paths of love, but 
only one single expression of love; it is love of God and of 
neighbor. In Jesus’ viewpoint the two commandments cannot be 
separated. His teaching maintains that in all life, and hence 
in all social life, where true love of God is found, there is also 
true love of neighbor; wherever there is true faith, there is also 
true love. Both of the attitudes of belief in God and love of 
God are merely different reactions of the one and the same 
fundamental attitude—the love of God. 

Hence Jesus rejects the mere humanitarian and philanthropist; 
they are mere worshipers of man in Jesus’ eyes. Jesus loves man 
and wants man to love his fellow-man, because He loves God. 
Therefore Jesus’ love for man is the highest type of social love; 
it is as true, personal and intimate as His own love for His 
Father. This is plain from His words “Whosoever shall receive 
one such child as this in my name, receiveth me. And whosoever 
shall receive me, receiveth not me, but Him that sent me.” (Mk. 
9,35). This attitude made Jesus the greatest social worker, the 
finest charity worker, of all ages. By reason of His social vision, 
Jesus knew how to put Himself in the place of others. What 
divine sympathy He manifests for the ruler of the synagogue, 
whose daughter is reported dead, saying to him: “Fear not, only 
believe. The damsel is not dead but sleepeth.” And how touch- 
ing is the scene, as Jesus takes the father and mother to where 
the damsel is lying, in order to witness the miracle of her re- 
awakening and when it had come to pass, what tenderness lies in 
Jesus’ admonition to give the girl something to eat. It takes a 
real lover of the stricken to master such details (Mk. 5, 35). 
Again, witness how Jesus was moved with mercy to the widow 
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of Naim. This narrative of the Gospel moves our hearts to love. 
Further, Jesus understood man’s anguish of soul. This is evident 
from the case of the man sick with the palsy. Jesus says to him: 
“Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” First, Jesus 
cures his soul and then his body (Mat. 9,2). In His treatment 
of the adulteress, of sorrowful Peter, of repentant Magdalene, 
both what Jesus says and what He leaves unsaid, belong to the 
sweetest and finest parts of His Gospel. They constitute the 
finest specimens of social practice in the history of charity. 

Viewing life from the top down, from the viewpoint of Father, 
led Jesus to be moved at the sight of social misery and human 
sorrow. The Gospel narratives often record the sorrow of Jesus, 
saying “I have compassion on the multitude” (Mat. 9, 36; 14, 14; 
15, 32; Mk. 1, 41; Lk. 7, 13). It was such an essential char- 
acteristic of Jesus’ attitude to social life, that the Evangelists 
felt it necessary to record it often. Unlike so many modern 
social agents and agencies, whose mass of work makes it impos- 
sible for them to care for all in all their needs, Jesus never turned 
a deaf ear to a request for relief in need (Mat. 4, 24). “And 
whithersoever He entered into town or into villages or cities, 
they laid the sick in the streets, and besought Him that they 
might touch but the hem of His garment; and as many as touched 
him were made whole (Mk. 6, 56). Often He healed without 
being as much as asked (Mat. 1, 25). Jesus would rather break 
the Sabbath in His service to His fellow-man and thus give 
scandal to the Pharisee, than to forego giving aid (Mk. 1, 23). 
In fact, He does not eat, before the sick are healed (Lk. 14, 2). 
Only the sweetest words are good enough for Jesus in His service 
to the sick. He calls the lame man “my child” (Mk. 2, 15); He 
addresses the sick woman “My daughter” (Mk. 5, 34). And 
when death tears from Him His bosom friend, Lazarus, Jesus 
groans and weeps (Jn. 11, 33). The very social life of Jerusalem, 
so rapidly hastening on to its day of doom, because it knew not 
what was for its good, draws tears from the eyes of Jesus 
(Lk. 19, 41). Jesus’ life is not a social experiment; it is a reality 
of love which overcomes all, even the greatest of difficulties. 
His life has social value for all men of all times and places, be- 
cause it is a real sacrifice of His very Self; as the Saviour of 
life in all its departments, He gives Himself. 

This value becomes plain, when we contrast the life of Jesus 
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with that of John the Baptist. Love with its deep social effects 
hovers in the background of John’s life. He went out into the 
desert to live, pray and do penance. Jesus, too, went out into 
the desert to pray and do penance; but He does not remain there. 
He comes and lives among men. Although He experiences much 
ill-will, thoughlessness and positive sin, still He sees how deep 
and great is human sorrow. And He gives His great rich Heart 
to man in service for the relief of misery. As a result, Jesus’ 
social teaching laid down the great fundamental of all social 
well-being, namely, that all regeneration, renovation, reconstruc- 
tion and reorganization of social life comes from within. Jesus’ 
life and teaching demonstrate that a new life will arise in the 
social order, only when man accepts a new point of view, only 
when man views life as Jesus viewed life; only when he thinks, 
wills, loves and acts as Jesus thinks, wills, loves and acts. 
Jesus loves not only man’s sorrows, but He loves also man’s 
joys. He sees a great social value in joy. In fact, it is this love 
of human joy, which makes clear to us Jesus’ view of life. In 
the days when Jesus lived, false views of life ruled as they do 
today. All too many people, especially the Pharisees, made 
religion odious. They put sorrow into religion instead of joy 
into the hearts of men. They had added numerous elements to 
the practice of the Jewish religion which repressed and inhibited 
Jewish joy. Jesus openly opposed them in these innovations 
(Mat. 11, 18; Lk. 7, 33-34). Jesus did not reject fasting and 
penance as such; for He Himself fasted forty days; but He re- 
jected and combated the viewpoint according to which the 
Jews fasted. Their fasts were to recall the national misery of 
the Jews; they were fasts of sorrow, of inner dejection, because 
of outward national oppression. Their fasts were a piece of 
religious and national pessimism; and it is such fasting which 
Jesus rejects. Such fasting is not the will of the Father; it is 
not true to life, nature or revelation (Mat. 6, 17). Hence the 
disciples of Jesus did not fast; the bridegroom was with them; 
they were living in joy and happiness (Mat. 4, 14). Hence Jesus’ 
condemnation of the Pharisees is a conscious rejection of all false 
ascetism; it is a positive profession in a happy way of living, 
in personal and social joy. Hence Jesus takes a personal part in 
the joys of life. In fact, He welcomes social joys. He accepts 
invitations to dine with others, despite the objections and abuses 
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of His enemies (Mat. 11, 19). Levi on one occasion and a 
Pharisee on another hold a large banquet in His honor. Again, 
Jesus is at table with Simon Peter and his mother-in-law. He 
is often the guest at the table of Martha. He bids Zachaeus to 
accept Him as his guest. He works His first miracle at a wed- 
ding feast. “A merry feast,” “a great wedding” supply Jesus 
with material for His parables. The very joys of heaven, Jesus 
pictures as the joy of sitting at table with Isaac and Jacob. The 
last and best memorial of His love, which He could give, was 
a banquet of love, wherein He instituted the perpetual banquet 
of the Eucharist. 

Such, then, is the attitude of mind of Jesus to, social life; it 
is a view from above, from the angle of the Father; its approach 
is from within; its movement is toward a spiritual end; it begins 
and ends with the Father. It is an attitude of marked wisdom, 
personality, realism; it has unequalled social horizon; unlimited 
social power and social affirmation to all the real values of life. 
The supreme truth that this is the Father’s world, gave Jesus 
His spirit of social optimism; the assurance that man is the 
Father’s child, gave Him His method of charity-service; the 
certainty that in the Father’s world, the Father’s children would 
live His own love, made Jesus’ love for man the greatest social 
power of renovation, regeneration and redemption which the 
world possesses. Jesus looks upon the struggling, chaotic, sin- 
ning world with the eye of an unclouded religious realist, and 
imparts to it the principle of each personality fulfilling the will 
of the Father, not in social service, but in Christ-like love. 

It would take too much time to point how these principles 
may be applied in detail to specific social problems of the mod- 
ern world. So let us sum up our thought. The life and teaching 
of Jesus is dominated, modified and controlled by the thought 
that all life comes from the Father and that it must reflect His 
will. In exemplifying this attitude of mind in His own life, 
Jesus demonstrates that He is a Person Who modifies His en- 
vironment, One Who changes and transforms conditions of life, 
a Person of heroic, aye, divine courage, Who does the will of 
His Father in all things. In short, Jesus approaches the social 
question from within. He regenerates the attitude of men’s 
minds. He calls upon men to accept His viewpoint in a fellow- 
ship of faith. He bids all men to profess a “faith which operates 
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in charity.” He wills that under the leadership of His Vicar, 
the Pope, His apostles, in the persons of the bishops and the 
priests, this fellowship of faith, this partnership of grace and 
this brotherhood of love will, through His truth, grace and love, 
issue into splendid and positive Catholic Action, so that the 
discord in modern social life will give way to a better form of 
life in our day, as it did in the earlier days of faith and love. 
Hence Jesus’ plan of life is not one more activity among many 
others. It is the only one with wisdom, unity and realism. Into 
the midst of modern men, Jesus comes as one having authority. 
His viewpoint silences the self-assertion of the social worker. 
Self-surrender, self-giving to the Father in and through love of 
neighbor in the community of the faith, the partnership of grace 
and the brotherhood of love make each individual find his place 
in this world; it is the place which the Father wills to be His. 
JoHN J. HARBRECHT. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE NEW EDUCATION IN ACTION 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE SIXTH WORLD CONFERENCE OF THE NEW 
EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP AT NICE, JULY 28-AauGuUST 12, 
BY AN AMERICAN OBSERVER 


August is not the fashionable month on the Riviera. The 
Europeans consider the heat too oppressive. To an American 
from the South, the Riviera summer was pleasant, not at all too 
hot and particularly welcome after the rain and cold of Switzer- 
land. Indeed it was the first time I felt real warmth since leav- 
ing Kentucky the previous October. The Sixth World Confer- 
ence on the New Education opportunely provided me with a 
reason for visiting the Cote d’Azur, but I must confess that the 
prospect of brilliant sunshine was a powerful incentive. The 
sunshine lived up to its reputation and the Conference proved 
very interesting. 

The New Education Fellowship is quite the most progressive 
organization recognized in social and educational circles today. 
Started in England in 1915 as a Fraternity in Education, the as- 
sociation has branched out to include in its membership “social 
workers and internationally-minded people in many different 
fields and all countries.” Its members are, therefore, a polyglot 
group of men and women connected in some way or other with 
education in all countries of the earth. They like to be called 
“Progressives,” “Advanced Thinkers,” “Pioneers,” prophets and 
builders of a new social order. Their progressiveness ranges 
all the way from a mere passive dissatisfaction with things as 
they are, to an active fanaticism which would scrap all the past 
previous to 1930. The attitude of this latter group is of that 
radical type of mind which holds we can learn nothing from the 
past except mistakes. Fortunately these radicals represent only 
a tiny minority of the Fellowship and they exercised little in- 
fluence on the deliberations of the Conference. 

Their activities, however, during the first days of the Con- 
ference caused some timid souls to brand the whole group as 
“Red,” an ally of the Third International. The sight of a few 
Roman collars, emblems of conservatism, also stirred up name- 
less fears and suspicions during the early days. But after a 
few complaints and veiled threats to have the “Pope’s spy” 
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evicted or arrested, the radicals were effectually suppressed, all 
fears allayed and the Conference proceeded with its work in 
an orderly and workmanlike manner. 

Naturally the delegates themselves and their personalities 
were most interesting to an observer. Some 1,600 men and 
women from fifty-two nations were present, old and young, class- 
room teachers, college professors, school directors and superin- 
tendents, social workers and internationalists of every degree. 
Among them one saw a black negro from French Guiana with 
his white wife; a large delegation from Nippon, as the Japanese 
like their country to be called; dark-skinned men from India in 
conventional black and the lighter complexioned Indian girls, 
bareheaded and clothed in long, flowing robes; an interesting 
group of Chinese with whom I dined one evening at a feast to 
celebrate the baptism of the first child of the only Catholic 
member of the group. Most of the South American countries, 
the United States, the British Commonwealth of Nations, the 
Balkan States and all the countries of Europe except Russia, 
were well represented. 

It was a picturesque gathering, even bizarre in some respects. 
As a cross section of the New Education movement, the dele- 
gates were representative of an element rising up in all parts 
of the world, restless spirits, alive to the turbulent forces work- 
ing in present day society, and seeking some remedy that has 
not been tried before. Some were out and out radicals. Others 
were honestly, sincerely and intelligently searching for a solu- 
tion to modern problems. All were devotees to the Philosophy 
of Change and Experimentalism. This was the bond of union 
in the heterogeneous group. Anyone with a new idea or a novel 
method for the schools was welcome. A conservative educator 
or an advocate of the traditional school would have been as 
much out of place at Nice as Mr. Hoover at the Democratic 
Convention in Chicago. 

The chief figures at the Conference were the leaders of the 
New Education in various countries, the high priests of the 
movement. M. Paul Langevin of the Collége de France, presi- 
dent of the Fellowship, short and spare with bristling moustaches, 
frequently presided. As a scientist he sees all problems from 
the viewpoint of science. In his address on “Le Probléme de la 
Culture Générale,” he repeated in beautiful French, the now 
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somewhat worn fairy tale of the Nebular Theory for the origin 
of all things. I overheard some of the Germans remark after- 
wards: “We dropped that theory fifteen years ago.” The 
commanding presence of Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, the foundress of 
the association, was felt everywhere. She really ran the meet- 
ing. Dr. Van Der Leeuw, the philosopher of Holland, tall, 
bronzed and handsome, was a prophet of gloom, predicting the 
collapse of civilization within six months or a few years. The 
modern family, particularly its conservatism and its hampering 
traditions, was worrying Dr. Katzoroff of Bulgaria, whose pierc- 
ing eyes and great black beard made him a conspicuous figure. 
Dr. Rugg of Columbia was smiling and pleasant, looking ex- 
tremely fit after eight months in the Orient. The Orient, by the 
way, seems to be a mecca just now for western educators. Pro- 
fessor Langevin and Dr. Becker of Germany have also just re- 
turned from an educational pilgrimage to the center of our 
oldest civilization. Dr. Becker was a prominent figure at the 
Conference. The former minister of Education for Prussia pre- 
sided frequently at the general meetings, always with a suave 
dignity and efficiency, speaking English, Frence and German 
apparently with equal facility. I might add that Dr. Rugg was 
the only speaker I heard propose a definite and detailed program 
for the new school. Our own Commissioner of Education, Mr. 
Cooper, and the Dean of Teachers College, Columbia, were to 
be seen frequently. The latter was on the program, but the least 
said of his address the better. The Americans who heard him 
were not at all proud of him and the English were openly 
critical. 

The real lion of the Conference was Madame Montessori. All 
paid her tribute. She was the only delegate to speak twice before 
the whole assembly, once in her native tongue and again in 
French. The latter address afforded the French some amuse- 
ment, as my understanding of the speaker was seriously hin- 
dered by subdued laughter and whispered remarks from my 
immediate neighbors, apparently incited by her Italian accent. 
Madame Montessori was likewise one of the busiest delegates 
as she and her staff gave a course in methods at the Parc 
Imperial in a classroom completely equipped, including pupils. 
At the same time the Italian delegation took an active part in 
the Second International Montessori Congress which was held 
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in conjunction with the Fellowship Conference. Incidentally, 
Madame Montessori was the only speaker to give God and the 
things of God a place in her discourse. Other prominent figures 
were Dr. Schneider of the University of Cologne, Professors 
Bovet and Claparéde of Geneva, Miss Helen Parkhurst of the 
Dalton plan fame, Dr. Washbourne of Winnetka, Madame Hani 
of Japan and Dr. Chuang of China. The latter appeared on 
the stage for his address clothed in a long white robe and carry- 
ing in his hand a tiny fan. A graduate of Miami University 
and Columbia, Dr. Chuang is intelligent, serious minded and 
well informed. At present he is making a tour of Europe study- 
ing educational systems in the interest of his work as Director 
of the Institute of Research at Sun Yat Sen University, Can- 
ton, China. 

As an outsider and a mere observer, it was interesting to meet 
and talk with some of these men and women. At first the Roman 
collar was a distinct handicap, but after Mrs. Ensor had publicly 
chided the delegates on their foolish fears of “these Roman 
priests,” it was possible to meet personally a few of the leaders. 
Some were unique characters, strange types of mind I had heard 
of but never met in the flesh. There was my English acquaint- 
ance, a biologist, very friendly and argumentative. An out and 
out determinist, who believed honestly that all his actions were 
physically determined by chemical reactions, he told me frankly 
that he liked individual Catholics but had absolutely no use for 
them as a group. He usually concluded our discussions with the 
words: “Well, we both agree on the two Great Commandments.” 
Of different character was a Hollander who scoffed at the possi- 
bility of miracles but was firmly convinced that anything is 
possible. Another character of the Conference was Monsieur 
Devuyst, an elderly Catholic gentleman, a revered leader of the 
family education movement in Belgium, whose hobby is the 
family and his seven rules of common sense, the first of which 
is: “Always begin at the beginning.” Another dynamic person- 
ality was Monsieur Bertier, a Catholic and Director of the “Ecole 
des Roches.” His exposé of his methods aroused the most spir- 
ited discussion of any meeting. Questions were fired at him from 
all parts of the large auditorium. Finally a white-haired, old 
priest stood up and inquired if the school had a resident chaplain 
and daily Mass. This question seemed to silence the entire group 
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and the meeting was closed. Among Catholic educators observ- 
ing the Conference were several French priests and Father Bar- 
baro, 8.J., editor of the Civilta Cattolica. There was also at 
least one delegate who had not entirely discarded his mantle 
of conservatism. One morning while standing on the outskirts 
of the swirling crowd of delegates during a recess between ses- 
sions at the Pare Imperial, an elderly gentleman slipped up be- 
hind me and whispered in my ear: “Father, I thank God I went 
to school forty years ago when I did not have to play with all 
these new fangled toys.” I never could discover just who he 
was and never met him again. 

The Conference was more than a convention or formal meet- 
ing. It was more like an international teachers institute. The 
forenoons of each day were devoted to study courses for “sequen- 
tial instruction in specific fields of educational practice and re- 
search.” There were ten such courses given one hour daily. 
The subjects were trends in education in France, Germany and 
the United States, Educational Psychology in all its branches, 
individual work of the Decroly and Montessori methods, creative 
self-expression, the meaning of science in the New Education 
and the Winnetka method. Besides these courses ten sections 
held daily sessions of one hour to discuss general culture and 
professional training, the family education for leisure, training 
of teachers, international cooperation, Bilingualism, Education 
of the African, nursery schools, rural schools, psychology and 
the school. In the study courses serious work was done. In 
the various sections discussion was-wide, free and easy. Here 
one heard all sorts of ideas broached, all kinds of questions 
raised and many subjects talked about both serious and foolish. 
One could learn many things here from how to make clay pipes 
to ones relation with the Absolute. 

It was in these discussion groups that one could see the wide 
range of the New Education Movement, its good points and bad 
points, become acquainted with its principles and their appli- 
cation to social and school situations. Here one heard the eternal 
verities questioned and likewise fundamental truths re-empha- 
sized. On the surface and to an observer, the whole appeared 
to be a hodge-podge of every kind of social and educational 
theory propounded dogmatically. Yet the oftener one attended 
a single section like that of the family or on teacher training, 
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and the more carefully one followed the discussions, the essential 
unity of all appeared. Society is undergoing tremendous pres- 
sure from all sorts of forces. The old order is passing. Insti- 
tutions like the home, the school and state must change to meet 
the passing needs. What are the needs? How can we adapt 
these institutions to meet them? These were the questions recur- 
ring in a variety of ways. There was no general agreement 
except that of a new solution, a new society and a new school. 
Naturally, with such a broad field for discussion by a group that 
might be properly called free-thinkers, one heard some astound- 
ing suggestions along with some sound doctrine. These ranged 
from mild advocacy of new methods of teaching to the opinion 
that every teacher should be married and have children of her 
own or at least have children. 

Probably the worst exhibition of muddy thinking was given 
in the section which discussed the place of religion in the New 
Education. The speaker was an Englishman, head of a govern- 
ment school in India, an effeminate looking chap with a childish 
voice and the manner of an embarrassed little girl making her 
first speech. I am sure if he had a skirt on he would have been 
twisting its hem in his fingers. The chap’s evident seriousness 
made the situation pitiable rather than ridiculous, for his ideas 
on religion were in keeping with his manner. The New Edu- 
cation, he informed us, demands a new religion. Religion is a 
form of creative self-expression valuable only through experience. 
The essential thing is to be a seeker, though he did not say for 
what. Faith is trust or confidence, the kind Columbus had when 
he sailed for the new world. Some kind of religion, he believed, 
is necessary for the complete man. It is also necessary to teach 
religion but not a religion. Indeed the speaker painted a hor- 
rible picture of the dreadful and irreparable injury done to a 
child by teaching him one particular form of religious belief. 
Two methods were advocated. One was a comparative study of 
all religions which, we were told, would strengthen the orthodoxy 
of the child if he had any. The other method was a period of 
silent meditation each day through which the child would arrive 
at an understanding of his relation with the Infinite and the 
Absolute. Apparently the small group which listened to this 
masterpiece agreed with the speaker, as there was no discussion 
beyond a request for books. It was clearly evident that these 
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people know nothing of religion and that for them it has no 
place in the New Education. 

Aside from its treatment of religion and some loose talking, 
the discussions and addresses of the Conference were generally 
of a high order. There was also about them an air of sincerity 
and earnestness. As the days wore on one began to wonder, 
though, why it was called “new.” In reality these educators, 
at least the intelligent and responsible ones, are merely turning 
back once more to the old fundamental truths. Under the urge 
of the Philosophy of Change and Experimentalism, they have 
discovered the aridity of materialism and the hard, lifeless qual- 
ity of science. They are realizing that in fattening man’s mate- 
rial life they have starved his spiritual; in their zeal for the 
body they have neglected the soul and mind. Now they are 
honestly admitting their mistake and sincerely striving to find 
a means of equalizing human life. Through the same Philosophy 
of Experimentalism, the new educators have discovered that edu- 
cation means a drawing out of all man’s powers, that they must 
center the school about the child, his experience, needs and activ- 
ities. All of which is obviously nothing new in the realms of 
theory. But what is new is the courageous and progressive man- 
ner in which these principles are being applied in the class room. 

So far the experiments have been carried on mainly in schools 
under the guidance of an inspired and independent teacher. 
These experiments have proved the validity of a number of their 
principles. If these principles are to be widely used, and they 
must be if the new school is to have an appreciable effect on 
society, then teachers must be trained in them. This question 
of training the new teacher was one of the chief points stressed 
at the Nice Conference. Next in importance to the normal 
schools comes the curriculum. These two subjects were the def- 
inite focal points of the Conference. Although no resolutions 
were passed and no general recommendations were made, the 
activities of the Fellowship will no doubt be centered on these 
vital phases of education. The Teachers College and the school 
curriculum are the channels through which the leaders of the 
movement hope to secure the actual application of their ideas 
in the classrooms. 

The material arrangements of the Conference were very good 
under exceptionally trying circumstances. Mr. Rawson, secre- 
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tary and Mrs. Ensor, director, deserve much credit for their 
generally efficient management. The morning sessions were held 
in the Lycée at the Parc Imperial and the general meetings in 
the afternoon and evening in the beautiful Palais de la Méditar- 
ranée, the newest and one of the most magnificent casinos on 
the Riviera. 

The two things which impressed me most were the very evi- 
dent interest and seriousness of the delegates, and the wide range 
of the new education program. The delegates were busy all 
day long. All meetings were well attended. The discussion pe- 
riods were so lively, the time limit had to be strictly limited. 
The program was too broad in its range. Too many subjects 
were treated and the treatment was either negative or vague 
and uncertain. There were plenty of negative convictions but 
the vast number of ideas propounded on a positive program 
lacked the ring of conviction. This state of mind is due, I think, 
to the Philosophy of Experimentalism on which the new edu- 
cation is built. The new educators are not certain about any- 
thing except the inadequacy of the traditional school in modern 
society. Let us try this and that, perhaps this is the right method 
or probably this procedure will work, seems to be the attitude. 
Already this philosophy has brought them to some fundamental 
truths. Let us hope it will lead these honest and bewildered souls 
to the foundation of all life and society, God and His Law. 

Newton Pirr. 
University of Fribourg, 
Switzerland. 


CIVIL SERVICE VERSUS THE SPOILS SYSTEM IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The spoils system is as ancient as government and as universal 
as the settlement of human beings throughout the world. It has 
thrived in every organization—in empires, monarchies, oligar- 
chies, and republics. It has ever been associated with positions, 
sinecures, favors, contracts, and concessions. Only in countries 
with representative government can the spoils of office be even 
criticized. And in no country has its evils been abolished, al- 
though in Germany, the British Isles, and in the United States 
remarkable progress has been made in reforming the system of 
selecting governmental employees. 

The spoils system was one of the vicious characteristics of the 
government of the royal and proprietary colonies. It was upon 
this system that a royal faction was founded and that governors 
were maintained against popular will, and incidentally often en- 
riched themselves. In some colonies, it was hostility to the 
ruling bureaucracy rather than imperial grievances which gave 
an impetus to the American Revolution. Nor was there any 
great reform during the Revolution save that the upheaval 
brought into office new rulers and their men and sent Tories into 
exile or seclusion. Indeed the selection of employees of individ- 
ual states has always remained much the same. It was in. the 
Federal Government that the spoils system was to challenge the 
most attention and ultimately to be reformed. 

President Washington selected fedéral officials, high and low, 
on the basis of ability and their support of the Constitution. He 
could welcome in his cabinet men like Jefferson and Hamilton 
who were as far apart as the poles in their attitude toward society 
and politics. Quite naturally, he named no anti-Federalists to 
places in his administration. He could not always overlook old 
comrades in arms, but he did not hesitate to inform Bushrod 
Washington that relationship must be a bar to preferment. John 
Adams held that office-holders should be in accord with the ad- 
ministration, but found it necessary to remove only nineteen per- 
sons for cause. He long tolerated political opponents in his own 
official family despite their intrigues with the Hamiltonian wing 
of the party. Federal employees were few in number, and in 
most cases their selection was left to the appropriate members of 
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the cabinet. However, with the rise of political parties and 
factional bitterness, Adams did not escape charges of nepotism 
and extreme partisanship in the appointment of the “mid-night 
judges” as a means of safeguarding the judiciary from the terrors 
of Republican Jacobinism. 

Federalist office-holders clung grimly to their places on the 
accession of Jefferson, while Republican hunger for patronage 
could not be appeased. Federal judges were protected constitu- 
tionally, but a Republican administration and Congress managed 
to remove the benches from under some technically irremovable 
judges. As few officials died and none resigned, Jefferson was 
only able to create a limited number of vacancies for deserving 
henchmen by the removal, in a courteous manner with reasonable 
notice, of collectors and postmasters who were superannuated or 
charged with spirited political activity—in all, 109 out of 433 
civil officers who fell under his control. With the development 
of the federal machinery, there were many new offices which 
were filled with rugged Republicans of tested party loyalty. 
Whether Aaron Burr had any influence or not, Jefferson in a 
sense was responsible for the introduction of the germ of the 
spoils system into national politics. Yet, despite the clamor 
raised by his opponents and the emphasis on the democratic 
principle of rotation in office, he made comparatively few re- 
movals and left unchanged the original character of the service 
which demanded at least a degree of ability on the part of the 
recipient. 

Both Presidents Madison and Monroe selected Republicans 
for all vacancies as aged Federalists died. And in the extension 
of the service due to national growth and to the War of 1812, 
there was ample opportunity to reward the faithful and erect a 
creditable political machine. President Madison recognized the 
danger of partisan appointments when he wrote: “The principle 
that offices are the spoils of victory could not fail to degrade any 
administration.” Furthermore, he made appointments from the 
opposition in the diplomatic as well as in the military service. 
However, no vicious step was taken until 1820 when at the 
instance of William Crawford of Georgia, according to repute, 
Congress passed a four-year tenure of office act which covered 
the higher classes of civil servants. 

The way was being prepared for an exodus of officials of. all 
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degrees on the change of administration and the end of that so- 
called “era of good feeling” when parties were unorganized and 
personal factionism ran high. Fortunately for the security of 
federal office-holders, the election of the President was thrown 
into Congress and John Quincy Adams was named. While no 
great President, Adams was not a cheap politician, and he had 
no desire to create a personal machine by the abuse or even the 
use of his patronage power. Quite the contrary, he did not pre- 
vent his postmaster-general from using his departmental pa- 
tronage to advance the interests of Andrew Jackson. Yet he was 
bitterly criticized in the case of a single exiled postmaster, al- 
though he only made about twelve removals. Posterity praises his 
handling of the civil service whatever his violent contemporary 
enemies may have said. 

With the election of Andrew Jackson to the presidency, de- 
mocracy, rotation in office, and the spoils system became char- 
acteristic of the new era in the federal administration. Secretary 
of State Van Buren, an astute Tammany leader, had learned the 
value of patronage and contracts in building a machine which 
could control the vote of New York. Jackson, with the loyalty 
of a clan chieftain to his following, proved a ready learner. No 
one needed be in doubt of his views on spoils who took the pains 
to read his annual message of December, 1829. The tenure of 
office act made the way easier; for, although the power of re- 
moval had always been a presidential prerogative, a custom of 
forty years standing had permitted lesser officials and clerks to 
hold office under ordinary conditiens during good behavior. 
Loyalty to Jackson now became the test. Ability and efficiency 
counted for nothing. Adams’ appointees were expelled in large 
numbers. Old clerks, some of whom had held from Washing- 
ton’s time, were dropped—probably not to the detriment of the 
service. An office was no longer a freehold. Democracy ran 
riot. Jacksonian leaders and their local henchmen must be 
taken care of. Inefficiency in departments of state followed the 
turn-over in their personnel. The customs service, especially in 
New York, became corrupt. There were few critics. Senator 
Marcy of New York justified the whole system of political ex- 
pulsions and partisan appointments with the cynical remark 
that to the victor belongs the spoils. Yet there was not the clean 
sweep that deep-dyed Democrats might have wished. Only a 
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third of the public servants, or about 2,000 persons—ten times as 
many as in all previous administrations combined—were dis- 
missed. There was, however, an increase in the number of fed- 
eral employees from 55,000 to over 100,000 during the reign of 
King Andrew I, and quite naturally the newly created places 
were assigned to Democrats of sound orthodoxy and of generous 
service in the campaigns. 

The tenure of office act made it possible for a succeeding 
President, even though of the same party, to make a clean sweep 
of civil servants. This Martin Van Buren, as a virtual appointee 
of Jackson, could hardly do, although he had no difficulty in con- 
trolling the Democratic convention of 1840, packed as it was 
with federal office-holders. With the election of William Henry 
Harrison, Democrats prepared to retire to civil life and Whig 
politicians descended upon Washington to claim their rewards 
for lining up the vote in that roaring campaign of log cabins, 
barbecues, coonskin caps, and parades. The spoils system was 
a living force. Civil servants of all degrees, even common la- 
borers, must be turned out to make opportunities for the ap- 
pointees of the victorious party. Harrison was besieged by office- 
seekers and their aggressive advocates. There is good reason 
to believe that his life was shortened by their importunities. 
With the end of the Harrison-Tyler administration, Democracy 
was again in the saddle, but tenure was by no means permanent. 
Changing administrations of the same party found it necessary 
to provide for their friends and establish their own machine. 
The South was especially nursed. Buchanan could hardly be 
expected to love Douglas Democrats. 

With the election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860, Republican 
seekers marched upon Washington. Lincoln was quite helpless. 
In vain he might warn: “If ever this free people—this govern- 
ment itself—is ever utterly demoralized, it will come from this 
incessant human wriggle and struggle for office.” He complained 
to Carl Schurz that, “I am afraid this thing is going to ruin 
republican government.” On another occasion, in the critical 
days of secession, he observed: “I seem like a man so busy let- 
ting rooms at one end of his house that he has not time left to 
put out the fire that is blazing and destroying at the other end.” 
The war made the spoils of office and military contracts a get- 
rich-quick era for men with friends in the cabinet and in strategic 
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positions in Congress. Even military success was jeopardized by 
politicians who had forced themselves into high command. And 
draft dodging was closely associated with politics. The vicious- 
ness of Reconstruction in the South was in part caused by politi- 
cal patronage. The carpet-baggers were racketeers with the 
backing of powerful Black Republican leaders. Such conditions 
brought a reaction among proponents of honest government, 
among whom were few politicians and organization men. 
Thomas A. Jenckes, a Republican representative in Congress 
from Rhode Island (1863-71), became interested in civil serv- 
ice reform as a member of a committee on entrenchment and 
introduced an act to reform the service in 1865. Congress, 
dominated by politicians, was quite indifferent. A year later, 
by resolution, a committee to study the expediency of such re- 
form was appointed and Jenckes submitted a thorough report in 
1868. There followed a decade of discussion with little concrete 
action. Enthusiasts, however, kept up the fight against the spoils 
system and forced the country to take notice. A reformed Con- 
gress passed a law, in 1871, which authorized the President to 
make recommendations for admission to the civil service and 
to appoint a commission to carry out the act. While Grant was 
a stout partisan and his administration was characterized by 
corruption in its various departments, he was aware that office- 
seeking as the national industry of Washington had become a 
grave abuse; and in good faith he selected George William Cur- 
tis, a fiery reformer, as chairman of the commission. Curtis 
soon resigned in protest of certain appointments made by Grant, 
and the commission was paralyzed by small appropriations— 
the simplest way of making an unpopular bureau ineffective. 
Reformers were heartened by the Liberal Republican revolt 
against the scandals of the Grant era, but the victory of the 
stalwart Republicans at the polls ended all hopes of a civil serv- 
ice law. In 1873, Congress refused an appropriation and the 
commission virtually disappeared to the satisfaction of politi- 
cians of either party. In the meantime, Great Britain, which 
had been making strides for nearly a score of years, practically 
eliminated patronage from its civil service in 1870. Reformers 
turned to Rutherford B. Hayes, who had a good reputation as 
governor of Ohio, when Samuel Tilden, the Democratic candi- 
date, failed to give satisfactory pledges. Hayes spoke of civil 
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service reform as a paramount issue during the campaign and 
favored it in his inaugural message and in his first annual ad- 
dress to Congress. Indeed, he took active steps as an experi- 
ment in the examination system in the New York postal and 
customs service and in the Interior Department, which was 
operated by an enthusiastic reformer, Carl Schurz. The old 
commission was revived under Dorman B. Eaton. Hayes main- 
tained that appointments should not be a reward for political 
service and that public employees owed their whole service to 
the Government which should guarantee their tenure of office 
during good behavior. He ordered that civil service employees 
were not to be active party men or subjected to political assess- 
ments. Despite Senator Roscoe Conkling’s sneers at the “snivel 
service reform,” Hayes did not hesitate to remove Chester A. 
Arthur from the collectorship of New York and Alonzo B. Cor- 
nell from the post of naval collector. In the resultant contro- 
versy the President maintained his position. Thereafter, he was 
damned by the bosses, although he had not gone to the extremes 
urged by puritans. 

The Republican platform of 1880 carried a civil service plank. 
James A. Garfield, who had championed the reform in Congress 
on the score that a third of a Congressman’s working hours were 
wasted over patronage appointments and squabbles, accepted the 
plank as a serious responsibility. Yet as President he was some- 
what of a disappointment, as he aided James G. Blaine with 
patronage in his effort to erect an anti-Conkling machine in 
New York. He lacked the stamina to fight his friends in Con- 
gress. Office-seekers, who realized how weak his flesh was, 
actually followed him to church. For every successful applicant 
there were at least ten disappointed enemies, and, someone has 
said, one ingrate. As Theodore Roosevelt later held: “Patron- 
age does not help the party; it helps the worst element in the 
party to retain control of the party’s organization.” Finally a 
crazed applicant, in frantic disappointment at his failure to ob- 
tain an appointment, assassinated President Garfield. 

Honest men shuddered when they thought of “Chet. Arthur” 
going into the While House. But President Arthur astounded his 
enemies and his old associates by divorcing himself from his un- 
pleasant background and suspicious political hacks. Indeed, he 
expressed a willingness to execute honorably any civil service act 


passed by Congress. 
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The reform was becoming a vital issue. The death of Gar- 
field was a telling argument. Old line Republican politicians 
were given a jolt in the congressional and state elections of 1882. 
Local civil service reform organizations were merged into the 
National Civil Service Reform League with George William 
Curtis as president (1881- ), and, incidentally, with such suc- 
ceeding presidents as Carl Schurz, Daniel Gilman, Joseph H. 
Choate, Charles W. Eliot, Richard Henry Dana, William D. 
Foulke, Robert Catherwood, Thomas W. Swan, and George Mc- 
Aneny—all men of civic honor who served their country for 
patriotic reasons, not for financial gain or political advancement. 
The public conscience was aroused, and Congress was forced to 
take action. 

George Pendleton, a Democratic senator from Ohio, drafted 
a bill with the aid of Dorman Eaton, George W. Curtis, Carl 
Schurz, Silas Burt and others which provided for “open compet- 
itive examinations for testing the fitness of applicants for pub- 
lic service.” “Now classified or to be classified hereunder.” The 
President was given power to extend the list of positions to be 
classified. Examinations were to be practical, and the whole 
machinery was placed under a commission of three members 
representative of both parties and appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Senate. No public servant could be 
asked to make political contributions, nor was any executive 
or legislative officer to solicit “voluntary” gifts. Thereafter 
political parties had to depend upon outside contributions, too 
often from big business interests, rather than a forced levy on 
government clerks or aspirants for civil service appointments. 
The Pendleton Act passed the Senate by a vote of 38 to 5, 
thirty-three members being suspiciously absent; the House by 
a vote of 155 to 47 with eighty-seven members not voting; and 
on acceptance by the President, it became law, January 16, 1883. 

At first only clerks in Washington bureaus and in the customs 
and postal services were classified, about 14,000 out of 110,000 
employees. A good beginning had been made. Strangely enough, 
President Arthur sympathetically supported the reform and 
named a capable commission with Dorman Eaton as chairman. 
No man was better prepared to organize the Commission and 
develop regulations to carry out the principle of the Pendleton 
Act; for, at the suggestion of President Hayes, he had investi- 
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gated British practice and had published a substantial brochure 
in the way of an official report. Arthur accepted the rules laid 
down by the Commission and extended the classified list to cover 
15,573 clerkships. In the words of Curtis, “He had not used 
the patronage upon the theory that the whole civil service is a 
bread and butter brigade of which he is the brigadier.” 

Despite the large discretionary powers placed in the hands of 
the Chief Executive, no President has abused the civil service 
policy, though some Presidents have done little to extend its 
application. Most of them have extended the classified list 
toward the end of their terms, thus aiding the reform and pro- 
tecting the tenure of their party’s appointees. Grover Cleveland 
was a staunch friend of the reform, but Democrats wanted the 
plums of office of which they had been deprived since Buchanan’s 
time. His postmaster-general found occasion to sweep out a 
large number of postmasters, and the situation in Maryland was 
bad, due to Senator Arthur P. Gorman. However, Cleveland 
added 55,781 places to the classified list, including railway mail 
clerks and large groups in the internal revenue offices, public 
printing office, ordnance department, pension survey, Indian 
service, navy yards, and the lighthouse and life-saving services. 
President Benjamin Harrison was somewhat lax, although he 
selected good commissioners with Theodore Roosevelt as chair- 
man. Despite general criticism of his removal of postmasters, 
selection of Corporal Tanner as commissioner of pensions, fa- 
voritism toward friendly journalists, and pronounced nepotism, 
Harrison added 10,535 to the classified list in the Indian service, 
Weather Bureau, Fish Commission, and other subsidiary serv- 
ices. 

Roosevelt gave six rigorous years to the work (1889-1895), 
popularizing the Commission, defending its policies, maintaining 
the practical character of its examinations against the most pow- 
erful critics, and fighting for enlarged appropriations by actually 
threatening hostile congressmen, who feared that he would take 
the stump against them in their own constituencies. Aggressively 
did he wage a campaign on the platform and in print against 
spoilsmen and the foes of the purified service: “The Merit Sys- 
tem of making appointments is in its essence as democratic and 
American as the common school system itself. It simply means 
that in clerical and other positions, where the duties are entirely 
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non-political, the applicants should have a fair field and no 
favor.” 

President McKinley as a machine politician did little to ex- 
tend the classification, adding only 3,261 places, and applying 
the act to the Philippines. Reformers denounced his backslid- 
ings, but at no time had they anticipated much advance during 
his administration. Roosevelt’s succession brought action. He 
never forgot that he had risen in politics by way of the Civil 
Service Commission. He added 34,766 places to the list, includ- 
ing rural delivery clerks, some fourth-class post offices, and a 
body of the Panama Canal employees. He merited William D. 
Foulke’s commendation: “In my opinion, Roosevelt was more 
consistent and energetic than any other President in advancing 
the reform.” Yet, President Taft, with no noise or published 
self-glorification, added 56,868 places to the classified list, in- 
cluding the fourth-class postmasterships, assistant postmaster- 
ships, and a large body of skilled artisans in the navy yard. 

Under Woodrow Wilson, there was an increase of 40,000 in 
the civil service list, largely due to a natural increase in positions 
to be filled. By 1915, 292,296 or 61 per cent, of the civil servants 
fell within the merit system. In 1917, President Wilson directed 
that examinations be held for first, second, and third-class post- 
masters, the highest to be appointed; but President Harding 
changed the regulations so that one of the first three would be 
appointed. The appointment, therefore, remained a plum, and 
the appointee was a politician favored by Republican senators 
and representatives or in the South by the Republican boss of 
the area. Under Wilson, an act was passed (1920) providing 
a retirement and pension system which has improved the lot of 
civil servants. Again, he appointed the first woman to the Civil 
Service Commission. While the President was sharply criticized 
by Republicans for nepotism and his appointments in general, 
he was a believer in the merit system, quite as much as when he 
taught courses in government in Wesleyan or Princeton Uni- 
versity. Since Wilson’s administration, little progress has been 
made. 

President Harding only extended the merit system to cover 
580 positions, chiefly in hospital personnel. While women have 
been eligible for civil service since 1870, it was not until 1923 
that they were placed on complete equality with men. Since 
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then, with suffrage, women have reached several highly salaried 
positions under the Government. President Coolidge aroused 
little enthusiasm when he added only 3,321 places to the classi- 
fied list. As a result of widespread denunciation of corruption 
and inefficiency in the Bureau of Prohibition, the merit system 
was applied to all its personnel save the director (1927). Three 
years later the assistant directorship was again made a patron- 
age appointment. 

Politicians and the Anti-Saloon League objected to the policy 
of compelling active agents in the Prohibition Bureau to submit 
to the examination, probably realizing what would happen to 
their friends. Two-thirds of the agents were unable to pass the 
tests. For the year 1929, 55 per cent of the applicants for pro- 
hibition enforcement officers failed on the character investiga- 
tion, and 60 per cent of the applicants for customs patrol in- 
spectorships. One out of 13 applicants had a criminal record; 
in 1932, this ratio dropped to 1 out of 24 applicants. Finger- 
printing told the story. These statistics explain the bankruptcy 
of prohibition enforcement better than the violent assaults of its 
opponents on the failure of liquor legislation. 

President Hoover’s regime has done little as yet for the merit 
system. In 1930, it was generally applied to the municipal gov- 
ernment of Washington, where heretofore the commissioners 
named by the President had almost unlimited power of appoint- 
ment and removal over 6,500 persons. The Civil Service League, 
which Coolidge recognized as the police force of the system, 
valiantly indicates to the administration that an executive order 
could extend the merit system to 5,000 places in the various 
departments, especially the Department of Justice, which has 
attracted its share of criticism in the post-war years. In 1932, 
on the eve of a doubtful election, 500 places in the Bureau of 
Commerce and in the Department of Justice have been placed 
within the civil service regulations—to safeguard Republican in- 
terests, according to some Democratic campaigners; to improve 
the service, according to loyal administration men. 

An enormous advance has been made in the quality and 
character of the civil service since 1883. The Commission, under 
attacks, has successfully withstood five Congressional investiga- 
tions. It has lifted the federal service out of the political arena 
as far as that service is manned by the men or women which 
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it has examined and approved. Between 1883-1932, 6,078,389 
applicants have been examined and 1,688,840 have been set to 
work for the nation’s greatest employer—Uncle Sam. Out of a 
total of 587,665 employees in 1930, 446,000 earning 800 million 
dollars a year are under civil service rules. Incidentally, the 
maximum number was on Armstice Day of 1918, when there 
were 917,769 persons exclusive of the military and naval forces. 
In normal years, when men dare resign and when there are lucra- 
tive attractions in the business world, there are about 45,000 va- 
cancies a year which call for about 250,000 examinations. Ex- 
aminations in Washington and in some 5,000 other centers have 
been held for some 1,700 types of work. 

Yet there is still much to be done. Only nine or ten states 
have even partially successful arrangements for the selection of 
employees on the merit system: New York (1883, 1894), Mas- 
sachusetts (1884), Wisconsin (1904), Illinois (1904, 1911), 
Colorado (1907, 1920), Indiana (1907), Ohio (1912), California 
(1913), Connecticut for a few years (1913-21), Kansas (1916), 
and Maryland (1920). Again only about 350 cities with a 
population of over 5,000 souls have adopted the merit system, 
although of the hundred largest cities about three-fourths have 
adopted the principle in some form. With the commission type 
of government, there has been a considerable impetus, but much 
effort must be put forth by respectable citizenry before the 
spoils system ceases to disgrace municipal government. 

In the Federal Government there is still room for improve- 
ment. All postmasterships should be made competitive, as well 
as bureau chiefs, under-secretaries of departments, United States 
attorneys, collectors of customs and registrars and receivers of 
land offices and ‘internal revenue. All of these positions are 
non-discretionary in power, such as a corporation would name 
on an efficiency basis. There is an anomalous situation in highly 
trained, efficient men working under inexperienced political 
chiefs. If these offices were placed under the merit system, there 
would not be that danger of disruption in our national govern- 
ment on a change of administration even in critical years. In- 
deed it is this very danger that Republican campaigners are 
holding up this fall as a primary argument against a change 
of administration in this economic crisis. Again, if postmasters 
were not politically appointed, there could not be the flagrant 
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use of such officials in the present campaign which executives in 
the post office are encouraging in no uncertain way. Nor would 
there be any need of investigating post office appointments in 
the South, of which Senator William C. Bruce maintained that 
“everybody knows that post offices in the South are mere mer- 
chantable commodities.” Senator Brookhart of Iowa, may have 
exaggerated when he said “that every post office in South Caro- 
lina except those of the fourth class, which are under civil 
service, has been bought and sold.” At all events, postmasters 
of the three highest grades are useful in packing political con- 
ventions and in election campaigning. 

Today the civil service faces some danger in the decided pref- 
erences given to veterans of the late war and their widows. 
Some 95,000 veterans have been appointed, and ex-Commissioner 
William C. Deming is probably correct when he says: “At the 
present rate, it is my belief that veterans will occupy the ma- 
jority of places in the executive civil service within fifteen years 
and that they will probably predominate in the legislative branch 
also. If history repeats itself in this instance, as after former 
wars, you will elect a veteran President.” Today, with the forced 
economy program, there is also seen a danger of political influ- 
ence in determining who shall be demoted, furloughed, and 
dropped from the service. As a detached body practically non- 
partisan in character, it might be well if the Civil Service Com- 
mission had more control over tenure and advancements. At 
all events, the Civil Service Reform League is still on guard. 

[For further study of Civil Service Reform see the following: 
C. R. Fish, The Civil Service and the Patronage (1904); W. D. 
Foulke, Fighting the Spoilsman (1919); Carl Schurz, Remini- 
scences (1907); H. C. Thomas, The Return of the Democratic 
Party to Power in 1884 (1919); Theodore Roosevelt, An Auto- 
biography (1913) and an article in the Century Magazine, 17: 
628; M. F. Halloran, The Romance of the Merit System, Forty- 
five Years’ Reminiscences of the Civil Service (1928); J. F. 
Rhodes, History of the United States from Hayes to McKinley 
(1919); and The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations 
(1922) ; and especially the reports of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and of the National Civil Service Reform League with 
headquarters in New York City.] 

Ricuarp J. PURCELL. 


THE DEAN OF ST. MARGARET’S WRITES TO THE 
BISHOP 


Your EXcELLENcY: 

My long silence has been definitely active. I have not wished 
to write to you on the matter of a Teachers’ Training School or 
a Junior College without such practical thought on the matter 
as might best help you. 

The Teachers’ Training School is the simpler undertaking 
of the two. One teacher here takes care of all the subjects in 
the department of education. She teaches from twelve to fifteen 
hours a week. The students, working for their certificates, take 
English, science (physiology preferably) languages, physical 
education, philosophy (ethics and general psychology) with the 
college students in other departments. So our regular college 
faculty meets the needs of the group in education. Also our 
preparatory department offers opportunity for practice and su- 
pervised teaching. For more representative experience our girls 
do practice teaching in some of the city schools. Your problems 
as I see them will be these: one teacher can handle all the edu- 
cation subjects proper but one teacher is not a sufficient faculty 
to obtain accreditment. You will have to provide for practice 
teaching and for critic teachers. A junior college will supply for 
you the courses in English, science, philosophy and the rest that 
I have enumerated, but it will involve other demands. You will 
need a reference library approximating 6,000 volumes, laboratory 
equipment, gymnasium. Your faculty will have to be larger, 
with some advanced degrees. All of this involves expense some- 
what out of proportion to the number of students to which it 
ministers. 

I know that you want a school for the Catholic girls who are 
now going to the state schools. We fancied that we were filling 
the same need when we opened our college here. And our uni- 
form experience for six years has been that by far the larger 
number of Catholic girls in this locality continue to go to the 
university. This in spite of the fact that the state issues our 
teachers’ certificates on exactly the same basis as it issues certi- 
ficates for the university, and in spite of the fact that the girls 
themselves admit that the courses here are better. A girl who 
wants to go to a Catholic college will find one, and the girl who 
wants coeducational campus life will not go to a Catholic school 
if it is in her own yard. I have no delusions about this matter 
any more. The most and the best of our students are from out 
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of the city and from out of the state. And we look forward to 
building up our student body from distances rather than from 
our Catholic community here. 

It seems to me that we are greatly overbuilding in Catholic 
colleges. We are undertaking a much more expensive educa- 
tional system than the state can afford, supported by taxes. A 
state supports one university, or two at most, and scarcely more 
than that number of training schools. In most states we have 
at least that many Catholic colleges, and in not a few states we 
have from ten to twenty times the number. 

I have felt for long the wild extravagance with which we re- 
ligious communities are spending our resources, which invested 
with economy, might and ought to build up an educational sys- 
tem that would be peerless. I know that we religious are pour- 
ing our vitality into a competitive scheme of education in which 
we have not only the state but also other Catholic schools as 
rivals. And we are bleeding our Catholic laity to support finan- 
cially this extravagant system. Don’t you think that we should 
concentrate and combine rather than multiply and weaken? 
Why not build up one preeminent Catholic college for women in 
this region and pool our resources, spiritual, intellectual, finan- 
cial in it. That might mean that a number of communities 
would send their Sisters specially trained in certain fields to form 
the faculty. It would mean that a corresponding financial ad- 
justment would be made. Practically the same faculty and 
equipment that cares for fifty students can care for five hundred. 

For students to whom the distance would constitute an ob- 
stacle on account of railroad fare, a reasonable reduction to 
cover part of travelling expense could be made. And the various 
Catholic high schools from a large territory would feed such a 
college. As it is or will be with a multiplication of small Catho- 
lic colleges here, each will have a forlorn struggle, a meager stu- 
dent body, and all the hampering conditions attendant. 

The number of Catholic colleges should be limited, it seems 
to me; that matter and their location might properly belong to 
the bishops in the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Some- 
thing should prevent us from overbuilding more than we have 
already done. 

After a letter so radical may I wish you joy and the peace of 
Christ? 


Yours faithfully in God, 
Sister Mary Prupentia. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
STATISTICS OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS FOR 1930 


The progress of Catholic education in the United States is 
revealed by the biennial surveys taken by the N. C. W. C. De- 
partment of Education. Detailed results of the latest survey, 
that for 1930, are given in the 1932 Directory of Catholic Col- 
leges and Schools which has just been published. The following 
summary, however, is presented in order to give a general view 
of the growth of each of the five divisions of the Catholic school 
system. 

The 1930 survey shows that a total of 2,598,669 students en- 
rolled in 10,439 Catholic schools of all classifications. Compared 
with the figures for 1928, the year of the last previous survey, 
the 1930 results bring out the following facts: 

A gain of 203, or approximately 2 per cent, in the total num- 
ber of Catholic schools; a gain of 476, or .6 per cent, in the 
total number of instructors, and a gain of 60,097, or 2.4 per 
cent, in the total number of students in attendance. 

The 1930 survey, treating of educational institutions under 
their various classifications, reveals a total of 187 seminaries 
in the United States. These were divided into 99 major semi- 
naries staffed with 886 instructors and with 7,632 students en- 
rolled, and 88 minor seminaries staffed with 1,021 instructors 
and with 10,863 students enrolled. The total enrollment for 
both classes of seminaries was 18,495 in 1930, or, compared 
with 1928, a gain of 1,158, or 6.7 per cent, in enrollment. 

Catholic colleges and universities totalled 162. They were 
staffed with 7,768 instructors, and were attended by 105,926 stu- 
dents. The total enrollment in these institutions shows the 
largest percentage of gain when compared with the results of 
the 1928 survey. The total enrollment in this class of schools 
increased by 18,895 students, or 21.7 per cent, between 1928 
and 1930. These schools were attended by a total of 53,929 
male students and a total of 50,898 female students; 1,099 stu- 
dents were not classified as to sex. The colleges were divided 
into 73 men’s colleges and 89 women’s colleges. 

The normal schools totalled 44, and were staffed with 1,075 
instructors. The total enrollment was 9,781 students, of whom 
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Nationa, Summary or Att Cuiasses or CatHoiic EpucationaL 
TIONS For 1930 


Instructors 
Type No. of Relig- Unclas- 
Schools ious Lay sified Total 
Seminaries 
99 867 19 886 
Preparatory ........ 88 951 70 1,021 
Colleges: 
ee 73 1,533 3,157 725 5,415 
Women’s .......... 89 1,581 720 52 ; 
Normal Schools ...... 44 1,075 1,075 
Secondary Schools ... 2,123 12,217 2,090 14,307 
Elementary Schools .. 7,923 53,384 4,861 58,245 
10,439 71,608 10,917 777 83,302 
Students 
Type nclas- 
Male Female sified Total 
Seminaries: 
eae 7,632 7,632 
Preparatory ........ 10,863 10,863 
olleges: 
53,887 25,960 1,099 80,946 
42 24,938 24,980 
Normal Schools ...... 707 9,074 9,781 
Secondary Schools ... 102,094 135,120 4,655 241,869 
Elementary Schools .. 884,235 911,267 427,096 2,222,598 
1,059,460 1,106,359 432,850 2,598,669 


707 were male and 9,074 female. The total enrollment of normal 
schools shows a loss of 3,009 students, or 23.5 per cent, com- 
pared with 1928. This loss is explained by the attendance 
of students at universities and colleges. Of the total number of 
normal schools, 6 were for religious men, 33 were for religious 
women, and 5 offered courses for men and women. 

Catholic high schools and academies, in 1930, were 2,123 in 
number, were staffed with 14,307 instructors and were attended 
by 241,869 students, of whom 102,094 were boys, 135,120 were 
girls, and 4,655 were not classified as to sex in the reports. 
Compared with the returns for 1928, the total enrollment in this 
class of schools represents an increase of 16,024, or 7.1 per cent, 
in the two-year period. 

Catholic elementary schools were 7,923 in number, were 
staffed by a total of 58,245 instructors, and were attended by a 
total of 2,222,598 pupils, of whom 884,235 were boys, 911,267 
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were girls, and 427,096 were unclassified as to sex in the reports 
from schools. The total enrollment of the elementary schools 
in 1930, compared with the total enrollment of the same schools 
in 1928, represents an increase of 27,029 pupils, or 1.2 per cent 
in the two-year period. 

In the 1930 reports on enrollment from schools of all classes, 
a total of 1,059,460 male students and a total of 1,106,359 fe- 
male students were reported. However, there were 432,850 stu- 
dents whose sex was not stated in the reports. 

The advance of Catholic education is most strikingly depicted 
in a study of the growth of the Catholic school system from 
1920 to 1930. This study shows that from 1920 to 1930, schools 
of all classifications increased 1,733 in number or 19.9 per cent, 
teachers increased 29,037 in number or 53.5 per cent, and the 
total increase in the number of students during this period was 
617,618 or 31.2 per cent. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE PLANS FOR “CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY DAY” 


The Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
presided at the first of a series of conferences in the interests of 
the Catholic University of America which was recently held 
in Washington. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. James H. Ryan, Rector of the University, 
and the Rev. Dr. Maurice 8. Sheehy, assistant to the rector, told 
of the progress made by the university in carrying out the pro- 
gram adopted by the American hierarchy for its development 
and for enlarging its scope and service. 

Resolutions were adopted by the conference pledging coop- 
eration to the Holy Father, particularly in the organization of 
the new pontifical society, “Friends of the Catholic University 
of America,” which is being organized on a diocesan basis for 
the purpose of creating more general and generous support of 
the university in the District of Columbia. It also was resolved 
that the immediate effort of the bishops and diocesan chairmen 
be the sustaining at its high level of the annual collection which 
is taken up in all the Catholic churches of America on the first 
Sunday of Advent, known, at the request of the Holy Father, 
as “Catholic University Day.” The task of acquainting the 
clergy and laity in each diocese with the needs of the university 
is to be placed in the hands of the diocesan chairman who will 
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be, in a sense, the representative of the university in his par- 
ticular diocese. Particular emphasis will be placed on enlisting 
a sympathetic attitude among the clergy, religious houses and 
the laity of the parish toward an “endowment of prayer” which 
the university is asking. 

All members of the conference pledged their support to build 
up membership in the “Friends of the Catholic University of 
America” in their own diocese. Publishing of The University 
Bulletin, which formerly carried the activities of the university 
to the Catholics of America, but which was discontinued a few 
years ago, will be resumed as the official organ of the new pon- 
tifical society of which Dr. Sheehy will be editor. He also will 
act as national secretary of the “Friends of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America.” 

Among those present at the conference held in Washington 
were Archbishop Curley, and Bishops John J. Swint, of Wheel- 
ing, Patrick Harry, of St. Augustine, and William J. Hafey, of 
Raleigh. The Diocese of Wilmington was represented by the 
Rev. William Temple, while the Rev. Louis A. Rowen and 
Henry J. Streat represented the Richmond See. 


STUDY SHOWS BIRTH RATE AT STATIONARY POINT 


The Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company calls attention to the fact that the United States has 
reached that condition of population where births and deaths 
are now at a point of equilibrium, wiping out the true rate of 
natural increase of population of the United States. 

The birth rate of the United States was 18.9 per thousand in 
1930, and the death rate was 11.4. The balance of 7.5 per thou- 
sand, the bulletin states, does not indicate a true natural increase 
since this excess arises wholly from a higher birth rate and heavy 
immigration of years gone by which are now at an end. 

Once this is taken into account “if fecundity and mortality 
were to continue at the present level, the birth rate will be, not 
18.9 per thousand as reported in 1930, but only 15.76; the death 
rate, instead of exhibiting the figure of 11.4, as in 1930, will have 
risen to 15.97, thus giving a net loss of .21 per thousand per 
annum,” the bulletin adds. 

As a matter of fact, an earlier bulletin shows, the birth rate, 
which was 18.9 per thousand in 193, dropped to 17.8 in 1931. 
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There has been a steady decline in birth rates since 1924, from 
22.4 to 17.8, it is noted. 

The bulletin further states: “But the fact that we had ac- 
tually reached equilibrium two years ago, with every indication 
of marked further declines in fertility, and a necessarily limited 
prospect of improvement in mortality, lends a deep significance 
to the results of our computation of the true rate of natural 
increase, as recorded above, for our last census year. This com- 
putation confirms our conclusion that the population of the 
United States is rapidly approaching its maximum, which we 
estimated at about 150 millions.” 

“The present generation is failing to reproduce its own num- 
bers,” the bulletin concludes. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Our Brothers, by Brother Ernest, C.S.C. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company. Pp. 171. 


While we all have been agreeing for a long time that one of 
our urgent needs is more vocations to the various brotherhoods, 
most of us have been sitting back with folded arms expecting 
the Lord to work a miracle in supplying the ever growing de- 
mand. The author of this little book, however, reminds us that 
God expects us to do our part in meeting the need. Brother 
Ernest realizes that our young men cannot love a thing unless 
they first know it. Before our young men can wish for a voca- 
tion to a brotherhood, they must know that many brotherhoods 
exist in our country. How should we ever expect our young men 
to fill the gaps in the ranks of our brothers if we withhold from 
them all information concerning the more than sixty brother- 
hoods laboring in our midst? Brother Ernest has now made 
available in an attractive form the information that should be 
passed on to our young people in all our schools. In his book 
this zealous Brother of the Holy Cross describes the work of the 
Brothers and enumerates the requisites for entrance into each 
of the Orders. Priests, Sisters, and Brothers who are advising 
boys and young men in the matter of vocations should welcome 
Our Brothers. Several copies on the library shelf will help our 
boys, too, in selecting their life work. 

Brother Ernest secured reliable information through question- 
naires addressed to the respective superiors and from authorita- 
tive reference works. His book promises therefore to remain 
for a long time the standard reference work on the subject. 
Readers who may be tempted to find fault with the many repeti- 
tions in the text should bear in mind that the author, in striving 
to be fair to every Order, preferred to make the same statements 
about the several religious bodies lest he incur the charge of 
partiality. Other readers may object that the author, in giving 
the addresses of the several Orders, seems at times to be partial 
to one province or even to one religious house. Brother Ernest, 
however, may say in his defense that he was not compiling a 
directory, and that the address given is simply the address of 
the house that furnished the information in answer to his ques- 
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tionnaire. He, therefore, takes it for granted that if an appli- 
cation is sent to that address and there is a foundation of the 
Order nearer the applicant, the superior will inform the young 
man of the fact. 

Fevix M. Kirscu, O.M.Cap. 


My Candle and Other Poems, by Mother Francis d’Assisi. New 

York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. 66. 

If it is true that both in nature and in art we see what is in 
our heart, we cannot expect that all the poems collected by 
Mother Francis d’Assisi will strike all the souls that read them 
with the hammer of the gong. Not all of her poems will speak 
to all, as soul to soul. However, here and there will be a poem 
that will send a beam of light into the dark corner of a soul here 
and there. Some readers will thank the author for teaching 
them in her “Way of the Cross” the method of meditating on 
the Passion by concentrating on various witnesses of Christ’s 
sufferings. Among the poems that appeal to the present re- 
viewer are the poetical paraphrase of the Scriptural “Stay With 
Us, Lord” and, of course, the lines on the saint whose name is 


borne by the gifted author. Mother Francis d’Assisi may well 
insist that it was not the love of poverty but the love of God 
that was the outstanding virtue of the Poverello whom the 
Church herself and significantly enough calls the Seraphic Saint: 


Jongleur of God, he knew some cunning way 
Of turning dust to gold, but he would say 
Love was the sole alchemy he employed,— 
In love’s white flame it came out unalloyed. 
Always, a few notes from his burning lyre 
Drew listeners, and filled them with desire 
To see the vision . . . And ’twas then they knew 
The mystic rapture that is known to few. 
M. Kirscn, O.M.Cap. 


Education for Home and Family Life—Part II In Colleges. 
Publication, White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. xi + 128. 
Price, $1.00. . 

In this volume the Subcommittee on Preparental Education of 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
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presents the results of its study of the work in universities, col- 
leges, and technical schools having as its object the preparation 
of the individual student especially for those personal adjust- 
ments which have to do with marriage, parenthood, and family 
life. In reality only two chapters deal directly with specific 
phases of education for family life or parenthood. They are the 
ones on “Observation of Children” and “Home Economics.” The 
others deal with experiments and devices for personality de- 
velopment and adjustment to life situations under such titles 
as “Personal Guidance,” “Orientation,” “Extra-curricular Activi- 
ties,” etc. 

Of 157 institutions cooperating in an effort to find what pro- 
vision was made for the personality aspects of education, 37 
per cent reported a conscious policy directed toward personality 
adjustment and fitting the individual student for marriage, 
parenthood, and family life; 50 per cent claimed that their cur- 
ricular instruction helped toward this end. The percentage was 
higher in women’s colleges than in either men’s colleges or co- 
educational institutions. 

Little matter, if any, that can be directly translated into terms 
of curricular material is included in the volume. However, cer- 
tain practical steps are suggested which can be taken at the 
present time to insure a partial provision for the type of educa- 
tion in question. The volume also presents an analysis of the 
means used in providing this education and includes a variety of 
descriptions of actual work being done by individuals in touch 
with it. The chapter on men’s colleges is rather limited, its con- 
clusions being based on letters from only sixteen college presi- 
dents. The general conclusion drawn from the entire study of 
the subcommittee is “that there is a beginning consciousness 
among the colleges of their responsibility to provide for the 
personality needs of students but that this consciousness is not 
yet very articulate.” 

Apparently not much interest is shown in this subject by 
Catholic schools. Only two are mentioned in the study, namely, 
Notre Dame University and St. Benedict’s College at Atchison, 
Kansas. 

One is naturally a little surprised in a book of this kind to find 
women’s colleges referred to as “nunneries” (p. 68). 


Epcar SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 
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Parent Education. Publication, White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. New York: Century Co. 
Pp. 354. Price, $2.50. 

In this volume the Subcommittee on Types of Parent Educa- 
tion of the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection explains the underlying purposes of parent education, 
sketches the history of the movement, presents findings which 
indicate its extent at the present time, and outlines a number 
of parent education programs. It gives a concrete picture, there- 
fore, of the philosophy, knowledge, and techniques developed 
up to the present in this work, as well as a view of what is now 
going on—its purposes, general trends, and probable future. 

The book is sectioned off into four main parts: first, History, 
Theory, and Survey; second, Programs; third, Methods; fourth, 
Parent Educators (Leaders). Following two articles of an in- 
troductory nature in the first section are three general articles 
_ covering the topics of History and Development of Parent Edu- 

cation, its Extent and Scope, and its Contents. The second 
section cites a host of examples of Programs—national, state, 
county, city, university, Church, and “other agencies.” Under 
these other agencies are listed, for instance, juvenile courts, 
visiting teachers, and family case workers. In the section on 

Methods many actual practices of agencies in the field of parent 

education are described under divisions such as group teaching, 

radio, individual teaching, directed observation of children, nurs- 
ery schools, visual education, assignment and report, case studies, 
magazines and newspapers. Finally, there is the last section 
entitled Parent Educators dealing with the Status, Training, and 

Potentialities of leaders in parent education work as well as with 

their Selection and Training. 

The volume is a veritable encyclopedia on the growth and 
present status of the parent education movement. Many out- 
standing leaders in the field have contributed to it. The pro- 
grams of the various agencies that are cited give it a practical 
touch. The work also contains an Index, a Bibliography, and a 
useful Appendix. It should be of particular value to the student 


of parent education. 
Epcar ScHMIEDELER, O.8.B. 
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First Principles of Chemistry, by Raymond B. Brownlee, Wil- 
liam J. Hancock, Robert W. Fuller, Michael D. Sohon, and 
Jesse E. Whitsit, all of New York City High Schools. New 
York City: Allyn & Bacon, 1931. Pp. iv + 777. 367 figures. 
18.5 x 13 cm. 

This book has grown considerably in size from former editions, 
but it is still a high school chemistry text of superior teaching 
value. New material has been added to bring the book up to 
date, together with hundreds of excellent illustrations including 
the portraits and legends of twenty distinguished chemists found 
in former editions. 

The chapters seldom exceed twenty pages in length and in- 
clude throughout many new Learning Exercises which are in 
some measure responsible for the increased size of the book. 
Each chapter has an excellent summary and is terminated by 
review questions and problems for the pupil. In addition, four 
general tests, each covering a section of the book, are found at 
appropriate intervals. 

Judging from the manner in which many of the newer editions 
of popular textbooks run to length, this is not regarded by au- 
thors as a serious handicap to teachers. However that may be, 
the essential topics included in all elementary courses are cov- 
ered in the earlier parts of this textbook and from the latter 
portion the teacher may select those chapters best adapted to 
his purpose. 

An appendix of eight pages at the end of the book contains 
many useful tables and data. A table of approximate atomic 
weights is conveniently placed on the back cover page. 

H. P. Warp. 


Books Received 
Educational 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: State 
Higher Education in California. New York: Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Avenue, 1932. 
Pp. 82. 

Crawford, Albert Byron: A Critical Analysis of the Present 
Status and Significant Trends of State Education Associations 
of the United States. Lexington, Ky.: Bureau of School Service, 
University of Kentucky, June, 1932. Pp. 155. Price, $.50. 
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Dennerle, Rev. George M.: Leading the Little Ones to Christ. 
An Aid to Catechists of the First Communion Class. Adapted 
from Gruber-Gatterer Elementarkatechesen. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1932. Pp. xix+308. Price, $1.75. 

Galloway, Oscar F.: Higher Education for Negroes in Ken- 
tucky. Lexington, Ky.: Bureau of School Service, University of 
Kentucky, September, 1932. Pp. 132. Price, $.50. 

Gildea, Rev. David C., M.A., J.C.L., S.T.B.: Sixteenth An- 
nual Report of the Superintendent of Schools—Diocese of Syra- 
cuse, 1931-1932. Syracuse, N. Y.: Office of the Diocesan Su- 
perintendent, 257 E. Onondaga Street. 

Nihard, René: La Méthode des Tests. Juvisy (Seine-et-Oise) : 
Les Edition du Cerf, 1932. Pp. 231. 

University of the State of New York: Twenty-Seventh Annual 
Report of the Education Department. Volume II: Statistics. 
Albany, N. Y.: The University of New York, 1931. Pp. 389. 

Whipple, Caroline A.: Course of Study for Non-English- 
Speaking Adults. Albany, N. Y.: The University of the State 
of New York Press, 1932. Pp. 162. 


Textbooks 


Chesnutt, Helen M., A.M.; Olivenbaum, Martha Whittier, 
A.M.; Rosebaugh, Nellie Price, A.B.: The Road to Latin. A 
First-Year Latin Book. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company, 1932. Pp. xvi+544. 

Coleman, William Henry; Donovan, Herman Lee; Frasier, 
George Willard; Stoddard, Alexander: Learning to Spell—Ele- 
mentary Book; Learning to Spell—Advanced Book. Chicago: 
Hall and McCreary Company, 1932. Pp. 213; 96. 

Gary, Helen N.: Latin as Latin. A Study Guide for Reading 
Classes. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1932. Pp. 104. 

Gates, Arthur I.; Ayer, Jean Y.: Preparatory Book to Accom- 
pany “Magic Hours.” New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1932. Pp. 72. Price, $.24. 

Gates, Arthur I.; Ayer, Jean Y.: Pleasant Lands. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. viii+472. 

Kirk, John G., Ph.B., M.C.S.; Buckley, Harold B., MS. in 
Ed.; Waesche, Mary A., A.M.: Introduction to Business. Phila- 
delphia: The John C. Winston Company, 1932. Pp. viii+478. 

Lallou, Rev. William J., D.D.; Maria, Sister Josephita, 8.8.J., 
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Ph.D.: The Missal and Holy Mass. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1932. Pp. 256. Price, $.72. 

Maurice, Sister M.: Journeys Beautiful. New York: William 
H. Sadlier, Inc., 1932. Pp. x+112. 

Mera, Juan Léon: Cumandé. Notes and Vocabulary by 
Pastoriza Flores, Ph.D. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1932. Ph. xi+258. Price, $1.12. 

New Readers’ Shakespeare. Edited by G. B. Harrison and F. 
H. Pritchard: Hamlet, pp. 265; Macbeth, pp. 184; The Merchant 
of Venice, pp. 185; As You Like It, pp. 187. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1932. 

O’Brien, Rev. John A.: The Cathedral Basic Readers, Book 
Siz. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1932. Pp. 464. 
Price, $.84. 

Scott, John Huber; Chandler, Zelpha E.: Phrasal Patterns in 
English Prose. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1932. 
Pp. xii+376. Price, $4.00. 

Silvestre, Luis Segundo De: Trdnsito. Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary by Frank W. Reberts. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1932. Pp. ix+263. Price, $1.12. 

Skinner, Charles E.: Good Manners for Young Americans. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company, 1932. Pp. 128. Price, $.75. 

Smith, J. Russell, Ph.D., Se.D.: American Lands and Peoples. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company, 1932. Pp. 
viii+394. 

Stone, Charles A. ; Georges, Joel S.: Unit Workbook in Algebra. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1932. Pp. 286. 

Wiseman, Nicholas Patrick Cardinal: Fabiola. Edited by 
Rev. John R. Hagan, Ph.D., and Alice C. Hagan, A.B. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1932. Pp. ix+310. 
Price, $.75. 


General 


Alphonsus, Sister M., O.S8.U.: I Go to Confession. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1932. Pp. 54. Price, $.20 (quantity prices). 

Brunini, John Gilland: The Mysteries of the Rosary. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. 26. Price, $1.00. 

Prindiville, Rev. Raymond, C.8S.P.: The Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. Philadelphia: The American Ecclesiastical 
Review, 1932. Pp. 101. 
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Purcell, Rev. Harold: The Passion Prayer Book. Chicago: 
D. B. Hansen and Sons, 1932. Pp. 384. 

Salter, Sir Arthur and Others: The Causes of War. Economic, 
Industrial, Racial, Religious, Scientific, and Political. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. xxix + 235. Price, 
$1.50. 

Pamphlets 


Aldrich, Cecelia G., M.A.: Lessons in Child Training Gleaned 
from Idiots. Reprinted from Child Development, Volume III, 
Number 1, March, 1932. 

American Council on Education: The Story of Writing. 
Achievements of Civilization Series Number 1. Pp. 64. The 
Story of Numbers, Number 2. Pp. 32. The Story of Weights 
and Measures, Number 3. Pp. 32. Chicago, Ill.: Committee on 
Materials of Instruction of the American Council on Education. 
Price: 32 page brochure, $.10; 64 page brochure, $.20. 

Brueckner, Leo J., in Cooperation with Leslie D. White and 
Fred Dickeman: A Curriculum Study of Teacher Training in 
Arithmetic. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1932. Pp. 28. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray: The Political Scene. Address De- 
livered at the Opening of the 179th Academic Year of Columbia 
University, September 28, 1932. New York: The Columbia 
University, 1932. Gratis. 

Chamberlain, Leo M.; Crawford, A. B.: The Prediction of 
Population and School Enrollment in the School Survey. Lex- 
ington, Ky.: Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, 
March, 1932. Pp. 27. Price, $.50. 

Clancy, Joseph P.: Rogue River Red. A Play in Three Acts. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: The Catholic Dramatic Movement, 1932. Pp. 
32. Price, $.35 (quantity prices). 

Clancy, Joseph P.: The Princess of the Mohawks. A Drama 
in Three Acts. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Catholic Dramatic Move- 
ment, 1932. Pp. 40. Price, $.35 (quantity prices). 

Doll, Edgar A., Ph.D.: Dyskinesia Resulting from Birth In- 
juries. Reprinted from The Training School Bulletin, 29:41-49, 
May, 1932. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education: Training Teachers 
in Supervised Farm Practice Methods. Washington, D. C.: Su- 
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perintendent of Documents, June, 1932. Pp. 125. Price, $.15. 

Federal Farm Board: Cooperative Marketing Makes Steady 
Growth. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
1932. Pp. 62. 

Federal Farm Board: Farmers Build Their Marketing Ma- 
chinery. Washington, D. C.: Federal Farm Board, 1300 E 
Street, N.W. Gratis. 

Foster, Emery M., Chief, Division of Statistics, U. S. Office 
of Education: Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1928-1930. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
1932. Price, 5 cents. 

Heymans, Martin J.: Thirty Million. One Act Comedy. Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: The Catholic Dramatic Movement, 1932. Pp. 
23. Price, $.25 (quantity prices). 

Judd, Charles H.: Programs of Social Studies for the Schools 
of the United States. Preprinted from The Elementary School 
Journal, Volume XXXIII, Number 1, September, 1932. 

Kelly, Rev. Gerald, S.J.: Peanut. The Big Little Man. St. 
Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Boulevard, 1932. 
Pp. 18. Price, 5 cents. 

Luecke, William R., Ph.D.: The Arithmetical and Algebraic 
Disabilities of Students Pursuing First Year College Physics. 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, October, 1932. Pp. 48. 

Oregon State System of Higher Education. A Descriptive 
Booklet. Salem, Oregon: The State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion. Pp. 48. 

Pfeil, Rt. Rev. Nicholas, D.D.: A Victim of the Seal of Con- 
fession. St. Louis, Mo.: Central Bureau, Catholic C. V. of 
America, 1932. Pp. 20. Price, $.10 (quantity prices). 

Science Bulletin, Volume XX, Numbers 7-21. Lawrence Kan- 
sas: The University of Kansas, May, 1932. 

Smith, Rev. William J., 8.J.: Preparation for First Commu- 
nion. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 3742 W. Pine Boule- 
vard, 1932. Pp. 21. Price, 5 cents. — 

The Catholic Book Survey Recommended Books. Sixth Se- 
ries. New York: Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee, 23 East 
51st Street, 1932. Pp. 72. Price, $.10. Subscription $.50 per 
year. 


